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CHAPTER XXIII. AT THE DOG AND DUCK. 


Dearta is a guest of himself sombre and 
sad enough, and casts a gloom, such as be- 
f longs to no other visitant of human house- 

hold. The very air is made stiller by his 
awful presence, and through it every sound 
comes to the ear with such unnatural dis- 
tinctness as seems discord. So dread and 
s0 indisputably by right divine is his ma- 
| iesty, that he who is clothed with it, 
J although the humblest, exacts respect and 
ideference from his lord; nay, for the time 
I being, while he lies so stiff and strange 
| within the house about which perhaps but 
| yesterday he moved like others, the servant 
becomes master. The soul has fled, as we 
believe; the mind is no longer there, or 
|has become unconscious, and yet we pay a 
homage to the cold flesh which, when alive 
and warm, it never had. The song is for- 
bidden, the laughter hushed, even on the 
lips of children ‘who know not what death 


afternoon. It was a roadside house much ¥ 
frequented by wayfarers of all kinds, but 
it had never been so thronged—* not even 
during the steeple-chases ” it was observed 
—as on this occasion. 

The crowd, indeed, were kept out of the 
house as much as could be, but in the road 
in front they clustered like bees, and from 
underneath the windows of the room where 
the body had been placed, sent up a hum 
as from a hive. The whole proceedings 
were dreadfully out of consonance with the 
occasion, and, though it mattered nothing 
to her who was the cause of it all, seemed 
especially so in her case. For the poor 
lady’s life had been, through ill-health and 
fastidiousness, one of seclusion, and, at all 
events, it was certain she had never in 
her lifetime set foot in a public-house. 
Whether the drawing-room at Cliff Cottage, 
which, small as it was, was the largest room 
in the house, had not sufficient accommo- 
dation for the coroner’s jury, or whether it 
is enacted by the wisdom of parliament— 
strongly influenced as it is known to be by 
the publican interest—that all coroners’ 





fmeans. A guest, ungracious, sombre, un- 

welcome at all times, and, when arriving 

| unexpectedly, most dread and sad. How 

{much more, then, when coming we know 

jnot how, yet needs must tell ; and when in 

{ the house of mourning intrudes the unsym- 

l pathising, irresistible arm of the Law. 

Your wife, your child, your friend is lying 

j dead ; but not to rest in peace till earth 

| receives him ; nor shall you weep in peace, 

Hbut come forth amid the gaping crowd, 

and answer how he died. This is a terror 
Jadded to death indeed. 

On the morning after the finding of Mrs. 

| Hulet’s body, it was removed to a small inn 

between the cottage and Balcombe, to await 


quests shall be held in a public-house, I 
know not; but, at all events, at the Dog 


| 
| 
| 


and Duck this particular inquest was held. Fl 


In the morning Evy had seen her uncle, ‘f 


and found him much more calm and col-! 


lected than his behaviour on the previous 


day had led her to expect; but Judith he: 


had declined to see. 
“ Tell your uncle,” said she to Evy, when 
the latter was about to enter Mr. Hulet’s 


study, “that I wish to answer a question ‘ 


that he put to me last night.” And Evy, 
of course, delivered the message. 

“No,” said Mr. Hulet, quietly. “I will 
not see Judith. She used such words to 


me last night, as I cannot call to mind 





the inquest, which took place on the same 
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could not entertain to-day of all days. I 
have forgiven her, I hope, but I will not 
give her the opportunity of so offending 
again—at least not now.” 

And Evy made no attempt to alter this 
resolution ; in her heart, indeed, she ap- 
plauded it, and felt much less delicacy 
than forty-eight hours ago she would have 
thought it possible for her to feel, in ac- 
quainting Judith with his decision. 

Judith, however, took it very coolly. 
“Tam sorry,” said she, “for your uncle’s 
sake, not mine. The question he wished 
me to answer, and which I am now pre- 
pared to answer, was one of importance to 
him. Ifhis ideas should.change upon this 
matter he may come to meifhe pleases. I 
shall move no more in it; and, besides, I 
am very far from well to-day, and shall not 
leave my room.” 

“But we have received notice, Judith, 
to attend and give evidence before the 
coroner.” 

“Yes, you see it has come to that, as I 
told you it would,” replied Judith, with a 
triumphantair. ‘But as to my attendance, 
that will depend upon circumstances—that 
is, of course, upon how I feel; at present it 
is my intention not to attend.” 

Evy could not understand her behaviour, 
except so far that it was obviously meant to 
be disagreeable; but she was sincerely 
pleased to find that Judith was not going 
to the inquest. She had taken such an 
aversion to her, by reason of her late con- 
duct, thatshe almost believed her capable of 
saying something on such an occasion with 
the intention of giving her uncle pain. The 
change in her tone and manner had been 
considerable, and apparent even to the 
charitable Evy, so soon as her independence 
had been assured by Mr. Hulet’s liberality, 
but now, probably because she had become 
comparatively rich through his wife’s 
demise, her air had an assumption of su- 
periority that was intolerable. Nor was 
this the worst; there was malice in it, and 
triumphant malice; symptoms of the pos- 
session of that devil, the desire to do evil, 
which made Evy tremble with vague 
alarms. She did not think it necessary to 
inform Mr. Hulet of the cavalier reception 
which Judith had given to his refusal to 
see her, nor did he put any question con- 
cerning her until the time arrived for at- 
tending the inquest. 

“Then is not Judith coming with us ?” 
inquired he. ‘ 

“T believe not, uncle. She is not well, 
and does not feel equal to it.” 





“T am sorry,” returned he, “though I 
can hardly be surprised. It is a pity, 
though, that you will have to go through 
this ordeal unsupported by one of your 
own sex.” 

“Tdo not want one, uncle. Itis enough 
that you are with me,” said Evy, simply. 

His only reply was a silent pressure of 
her hand. The public-house was but a few 
hundred yards along the highway, and they 
went thither on foot, which, had they been 
aware of the crowd, they perhaps would 
not have done; but so soon as they ap- 
peared the people made a lane for their ap- 
proach, up which, with quiet gravity, the 
old man walked with his companion. At 
the door was Captain Heyton, hat in hand, 
and in a little room that had been set 
apart for them were good Mrs. Hodlin 
Barmby and Mrs. Storks. 

“We thought you would like to have 
old friends about you, darling,” whispered 
the former; and, indeed, notwithstanding 
what she had said to her uncle, it was a 
great comfort to Evy to find them there, 
more especially when he was summoned 
from her to attend the jury, who sat in 
an upper chamber. By reason of his 
manifest weakness he was here accommo- 
dated with a chair, and though one or two 
of the jurymen regarded him with some 
severity, great commiseration was shown 
for him by the majority of his interlo- 
cutors. 

His evidence, which was in strict ac- 
cordance with the facts, so far as we have 
at present been made acquainted with 
them, was given. in quiet and collected 
tones, though he evinced deep emotion. 
The last time he had been in company with 
the deceased alive was in the drawing-room, 
from whence he had parted from her about 
midnight ; he had, however, seen her after- 
wards from his window, walking with 
Judith Mercer, her adopted daughter, upon 
the cliff walk. He had been wakeful that 
night, and heard both his wife and the 
young lady in question retire to their re- 
spective rooms ; but he had heard nothing 
more, no movement of any one about the 
house, until the morning, when at break- 
fast time he was informed that Mrs. Hulet 
was missing. This was in brief the sub- 
stance of his testimony, though it of course 
went into detail. 

By the coroner: “ Was it the custom of 
yourself and your deceased wife, Mr. H ulet, 
to, occupy separate sleeping apartments ?” 

“Tt was.” 

“That is queer,” observed a juror. 
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“You were both invalids, I believe,” 
continued the coroner, casting an indignant 
glance at the author of this interruption, 
“and I suppose being restless you inter- 
fered with each other’s slumbers.” 

“Tt was partly from that reason, but 
also, I regret to say, because we were not 
upon very good terms with one another,” 
answered Mr. Hulet, quietly. 

The juror nodded, and looked about him 
with a triumphant air. Here was some- 
thing important, which but for his super- 
natural sagacity would not have transpired. 

“ There was no especial disagreement be- 
tween your wife and you, however, upon 
the evening in question, Mr. Hulet ?” con- 
tinued the coroner, who, jealous of inter- 
ference with his authority, and of his own 
reputation for astuteness, resented this 
victory of private intelligence. 

“Indeed, sir,” answered Mr. Hulet with 
bowed head, “I am afraid there was. The 
quarrel indeed was about nothing, or what 
most persons would consider nothing, a 
family picture; but we both lost our 
tempers. Each was probably in the wrong, 
but to me, after what has happened since, 
it seems as though I alone had been to 
blame.” 

“ Did you menace her in any way ?” in- 
quired the hostile juror. 

“T must insist, sir,” observed the coroner, 
angrily, “on having these inquiries put 
through the proper channel, that is, through 
me. If every one were to ask questions 
just as he pleases, this court would become 
a bear garden.” 

“ Put that question, then,” said the jury- 
man, who though so laudably solicitous to 
perform his novel duties was by no means 
| certain about his rights; and the coroner 
put it accordingly. 

“T never menaced my poor wife, thank 
Heaven, in all my life,” answered Mr. 
Hulet, solemnly, ‘‘nor ever wished her 
; harm. Though it is true I may have said 
that I wished we were separated.” 

“Ay, ay, that is very different from a 

menace,” said the coroner, consolingly, who 
was himself a married man. “ You have 
| then no reason to suppose that from anger, 
melancholy, or any other cause, your 
deceased wife could have been induced to 
| put an end to herself?” 
“God forbid,” answered Mr. Hulet. “I 
| am quite certain from my knowledge of 
her character that no such idea ever entered 
into her mind. Had she chosen to do so she 
could have parted from me at any time.” 

“As in point of fact she did at an earlier | 





period of your married life, I believe ? ” 
continued the coroner, for their story so far 
was well known. 

Mr. Hulet bowed assent. He could 
scarcely trust himself to speak about that 
far back time. 

“ Really, gentlemen,” said the coroner, 
“no other question occurs to me with 
which we need trouble the witness, and 
this scene must necessarily be very painful 
to him. Has any juror——” 

“ Yes, I have,” interrupted the irrepres- 
sible one, who had been burning for this 
opportunity of distinguishing himself. 
“The deceased had been warned, you tell 
us, Mr. Hulet, not to venture alone on the 
cliff walk, the wall of which we have 
examined, and are unanimously of opinion 
that it is too low for safety. How then do 
you account for her returning to it by star- 
light, for that is the supposition, and in- 
curring what she must have known to be 
great danger ?” 

“T cannot account for it at all,” said Mr. 
Hulet, simply. 

“It is very easy to see that our friend is 
a bachelor,” remarked the coroner, signi- 
ficantly. 

At which the rest of the jury smiled, 
and the Irrepressible grew very red in the 
face, and cleared his throat as the sailor 
clears the decks for action. 

“Permit me to remark, Mr. Coroner,” 
exclaimed he, “ that your remark is most 
indecent.” ; 

Here the rest of the jury tittered, and || 
the Irrepressible grew redder and redder. 

“ Tt appears to me,” he continued, “ that 
the person who ought to be the judge, or 
at all events, the president of this court, is 
more inclined to be the advocate of the 
prisoner——” 

“The what ? ” ejaculated the coroner, 
springing to his feet with indignation. 

“I didn’t mean it, upon my life and soul |; 
I didn’t mean it,” exclaimed the Irrepres- 
sible, humbly. “I meant the witness, of 
course, not the prisoner.” 

* You said ‘ the prisoner,’ sir,” remarked 
the coroner, solemnly. “You have just 
now most improperly applied the word ‘ in- 
decent’ to my conduct, but even such a 
term does not express your most uncalled- 
for and abominable af 

* But I didn’t mean it, sir,” moaned the 
unhappy juror, “the word slipped out.” 

“ T will thank you not to interrupt me in 
the performance of my judicial functions,” 
was the coroner’s sharp reply. “ The word 
slipped out, sir, as the cat slips out of the 
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bag, I fear, and shows us your animus in 
this case. It is most disgraceful to one in 
your position to have an animus, sir, and it 
will be my duty, in case it appears again, 
to forward an account of it to—hem—the 
proper authorities.” 

The Irrepressible was crushed ; visions 
culled from his early historical studies of 
a secretary of state catching him by the 
collar, and handing him up through the 
Traitor’s Gate into the custody of the 
governor of the Tower, filled his guilty 
mind. For the future he resolved to retire 
into that obscurity from which he regretted 
he had ever emerged, and to coincide with 
any verdict the coroner might direct, even 
though it should be justifiable homicide. 
The coroner, on the other hand, smarting 
under an implication which he felt was not 
altogether undeserved, determined to hold 
the reins of inquiry with a more equal hand, 
and to show less tenderness for “family 
feelings’ than he had hitherto evinced. 

The widower’s examination having been 
concluded, he was dismissed, and Evy sum- 


moned. She was a little fluttered by the 
horror and strangeness of the circum- 


stances, as she well might be, but she told 
what she had to tell with quiet clearness, 
and answered even the questions that were 
put to her, concerning the disagreements 
between Mr. Hulet and the deceased, with- 
out any distressing sign of the anguish 
they cost her. It was an immense relief 
to her that Judith was not present, or, as 
she supposed, about to be so; she had no 
fear that anything would transpire to the 
disadvantage of her uncle except from that 
source. She believed him from the bottom 
of her heart to be wholly innocent of having 
driven his unhappy wife to her death, and 
moreover was well convinced that she had 
not sought it designedly. But for the 
dark insinuations of Judith, indeed, so 
terrible an idea as was suggested by these 
questions would never have entered her 
mind. On the other hand, she had no ex- 
planation of the unfortunate event to offer. 
It was highly improbable that Mrs. Hulet 
should have thought of venturing on the 
cliff-walk after midnight; but still she had 
been walking there with Judith until very 
late, and the night being sultry, and find- 
ing herself disinclined for sleep, it was just 
possible that the whim might have taken 
her to go thither again. At all events, that 
solution of the mystery, however unsatis- 
factory, was the best that she could give. 
She could not say that to her knowledge 
Mrs. Hulet had ever walked in her sleep, 





though she would have given much to have 
been able to do so. The poor lady had not 
been addicted to pedestrian exercise even 
when she was awake. To the question, 
was egress from the cottage to the garden 
easy at so late an hour? she had answered | 
yes. The shutters of the drawing-room 
were rarely fastened, and on warm nights, 
such as the one in question, the window 
itself was sometimes left open. 

“ After all,” said the coroner, when her 
examination was concluded, without much 
elucidation of the matter in hand, and the 
jury were rubbing their chins, and looking 
more puzzled than ever, “we have not yet 
seen what I may call the principal witness, 
gentlemen. This young lady, I am sure, 
has given every information that lies in her 
power, but she was not the last person who 
was in the poor lady’s company. I will 
now call Miss Judith Mercer.” 

Hearing this, just as she was about to 
leave the room, Evy, moved by some im- 
pulse she could not explain, turned round 
and said, “I am afraid, sir, Miss Mercer 
will not be here to-day ; at least, I left her 
very far from well in her own room.” 

“T am sorry for that, Miss Carthew ; 
but it is absolutely necessary—what do you 
say, gentlemen? Yes, absolutely necessary 
that we should have her evidence before 
us. She must be sent for, if you please, 
unless you can produce a medical certi- 
ficate ; and even then we must go to her. 
In the meanwhile, gentlemen, we can fill 
up the time by an examination of the ser- 
vants—Mrs. Hulet’s maid, and so on.” 

Evy bowed and left the room with a firm 
step, but her heart sank within her. A 
presentiment of evil in connexion with 
Judith’s evidence had oppressed her from 
the first, and now, it seemed, after a delusive 
hope that the blow had been averted— 
which only made it the more stunning— 
this was about to be realised. To her great 
relief, however, Mr. Hulet did not appear 
to share her fears. ‘“ Let Judith be sent 
for at once,” said he, quietly, “if it be ne- 
cessary;” which accordingly was done. 
And while they waited for her he sat with 
his hand in Evy’s, softly patting it, and 
calling her a brave girl. ‘ Next to myself, 
my darling, I know you have suffered worse | 
than any of us during this sad time—a | 
time, too, that was to have been so bright | 
and joyous for you” (alluding, of course, | 
to the drawing near of her marriage- | 
day). “ Well, well, for you, thank Heaven, | 
there is sunshine in store yet.” 

“ And for you, uncle, too, I trust ; with 
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me—with us;” and she looked lovingly 
towards Jack, by whom she had been un- 
selfishly consigned to Mr. Hulet, for the 
day, to comfort him, but who could not 
help gazing greedily at her from afar. 

The old man shook his head with a grave 

smile, but not a despairing one. If he did 
not see a restful future for himself in the 
home that these young people should 
choose, it was only, perhaps, because at 
such a time he thought it wrong to look 
for it. He certainly looked better, calmer, 
more himself, than she could have hoped 
| tosee him. Presently the messenger that 
| had been despatched to the cottage, came 
| back with a note for Mr. Hulet, addressed 
| in Judith’s hand. 
“ What can this mean ?” said he, in an 
| agitated voice, and with a little flush on 
his pale cheek. ‘She says she will not 
come unless she sees me first.” 

Then Evy called to mind Judith’s strange 
words that morning, “I am sorry for your 
 uncle’s sake, not mine;” and what, thought 
| she, could that question of his have been 
which she was now prepared to answer, 
and which she said was of such importance 
_tohim? She felt sick at heart with fear. 


“ Judith is not well, uncle, and seems much 
put out to-day; do not be vexed with her, 


nor anger her if it can be helped. If she 

says she will not come unless she sees you, 
| Lam afraid she will keep her word.” 
_ “Very good, then I will go to her,” 
said Mr. Hulet, meekly taking up his hat. 
| His submission touched her, for it seemed 
_to Evy to be owing not to any fear of 
Judith, nor to the suspicion of any malice 
on her part, but simply that he was re- 
solved from henceforth to have no dis- 
agreement nor ill-feeling with any one. 

“ Shall I come with you, uncle ? ” asked 
Evy, doubtfully; she could not decide 
whether it would be better for her to do 
so, or not; she wished to be by her uncle’s 
side in case Judith should attack him, and 
on the other hand any cruel word that 
might be spoken to him would necessarily 
be made more painful by her presence. 

“No, no, my darling,” answered Mr. 
Huiet ; “do you stay here with your good 
| friends; I shall be back with Judith in a 
few minutes.” 

But the few minutes extended to half an 
hour, and even more, before Judith made 
her appearance, and to Evy’s great surprise 
she came alone. 

“Ts not my uncle with you ? ” inquired 
Evy, with some anxiety. “ He said he 
should bring you back.” 





“Yes; but he is not quite well; the heat 
of this room, he said, was a little too much 
for him ; nay,” continued Judith, earnestly 
laying her hand on Evy’s arm as the latter 
rose to hurry home, “he anticipated your 
desire to come to him, and bade me tell 
you not to do so; he particularly wishes to 
be left to himself for a little.” 

Evy looked up inquiringly in Judith’s 
face, for the first time suspecting her of 
having told a deliberate falsehood; but 
she could read nothing there to corrobo- 
rate such a suspicion. It still wore that 
unpleasant expression of triumph, how- 
ever, which she had noticed in it once before 
that day, and something, she scarce knew 
what, prompted her to make appeal to her 
woman’s heart at a moment which she felt 
to be a crisis. 

“The servants have all been examined, 
and the jury are waiting for you, dear 
Judith,” whispered she hurriedly. “ From 
some expressions you dropped yesterday, 
I fear you have suffered your mind to form 
an uncharitable judgment upon my poor 
uncle in this sad matter. Of course, I do 
not wish to interfere with the testimony 
which you are about to give, so far as facts 
are concerned ; but I do beseech you not 
to give them an unwarrantable colour 
that may darken his declining days. If 
you will not spare him for his own sake, 
let anything I have ever done for you, or 
striven to do, plead for him, for mine——” 

“Miss Judith Mercer,” exclaimed the 
officer of the court, putting his head in at 
the door, “I am bidden to say the coroner 
is waiting for you.” 

“T am ready,” cried Judith, rising from 
her chair at once. ‘“ Evy Carthew,” whis- 
pered she in her grave tones, “I came here 
to do my duty; if I fail in it, or do less 
than it, remember it will be, as you say, 
for your sake and not for his.” 

The next moment she was gone. 

Evy listened to her light footfall as it 
fell on the uncarpeted stairs without, with 
mingled emotions. If she had persuaded 
Judith to refrain from any malevolent sug- 
gestions respecting Mrs. Hulet’s death, she 
had done well; but if, on the other hand, 
Judith had had no intention of making 
them, had not she herself by her inter- 
ference seemed to admit that the suspicion 
of suicide was by no means so monstrous 
and untenable as she had affirmed ? 

“What is the matter with Miss Mercer, 
I wonder ?” observed Mrs. Hodlin Barmby 
to Mrs. Storks, it must be confessed with 
no very great sympathy of tone. 
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“TI don’t know, I’m sure,” returned that 
lady ; “ but to judge by her looks as she left 
us to give evidence, I should say she would 
like to get a verdict of Wilful Murder 
against us all.” 

* All but one,” whispered Mrs. Barmby 
significantly. 

“Yes, that is very true,” answered the 
other in the same low tone. “This sad 
affair is in my opinion the more to be re- 
gretted since it postpones Evy’s marriage, 
and exposes that young fellow to Judith’s 
machinations.” 

“Nay, but the captain is true as steel,” 
said Mrs. Barmby, regarding him with a 
well-pleased smile, as he leant over Evy’s 
chair, and whispered comfort in her ear. 

“Yes, but these men are so very, very 
weak,” replied the widow, pityingly. 
“ At all events, I shall be glad when those 


two are married.” 





OLD FIGHTING SHIPS. 


THE ARETHUSA AND THE ENDYMION. 


Tur “gallant Arethusa,” of Prince Hoare’s 
hearty old sea-song, had in its time its fill 
of fighting. It was with the brave Sir 


John Borlase Warren, the bellicose M.A. 
and M.P., on the 23rd of April, 1794, 
when five of our ships—the Arethusa, Sir 
Edward Pellew; the Flora, Commodore 
Warren, K.B.; the Melampus, Wells; 
La Nymphe, Murray; and La Con- 
corde, Sir Richard Strachan, over- 
hauled five French frigates off Guern- 
sey. Sir Edward Pellew (afterwards the 
famous Lord Exmouth) had distinguished 
himself in the year before by the capture 
of that strong French frigate, the Cleopatra, 
the first French vessel taken since the war 
began, and for this he had been knighted. 

At daybreak on April 23, the five French 
frigates were seen standing out from the 
land, and dually forming line of 
battle on the larboard tack. Sir John 
—a real fighting commodore, who meant 
mischief, and had not as a boy run away 
to sea to do nothing—at once formed his 
own force on the starboard, and the 
French and English vessels crossed each 
other on opposite tacks. “The moun- 
seers” at once began a distant and feeble 
fire, which was quite harmless, and then 
put about in rather a currish way. The 
conscripts, and fishermen, and merchant 
captains of the new French revolutionary 
navy evidently did not like the look of us, 
though their wéight of metal was as four- 
teen to our twelve, and, moreover, as a 





rule, they had larger and swifter vessels of 
the oldschool. But the old officers, nearly 
all Royalists, had been nearly all shaved 
by the “national razor,” or had fled over 
the Austrian frontier. There was no De 
Grace there, no Jean Bart to stand by | 
the guns, tough and fiery as themselves. | 
Luckily for us, the wind just then turned 
over to the English side, and enabled | 
Warren’s ships to weather the enemy and | 
drive them, sorely against their will, to 
close action. The French, now, unable to | 
retreat, turned as rats at bay do on 
the terriers, determined at least to get one 
good bite before they were shaken to death. 
With their backs to eternity, they fought 
well for three hours, when two of them || 
struck to the Arethusa and the Flora, || 
while the Melampus, La Nymphe, and | 
Concorde pursued the broken covey, the 
Melampus fortunately snapping hold of | 
one wounded bird; but te the rest terror | 
lent wings. The three Frenchmen taken | 
were the Pomone, L’Engageante, and 
la Babet. L’Engageante fell to the guns | 
of the gallant Arethnusa. La Pomone | 
proved one of the finest frigates we had | 
ever bagged, and SirJohn Warren, glancing | 
over her graceful lines with great satis- || 
faction, instantly had her fitted up for | 
himself, and as it proved, she sailed—to | 
use Captain Hunter's expression—“‘inimit- 
ably well.” For this tough little fight, Sir | 
John Warren, Pellew, and Strachan, gained | 
great eclat at the Admiralty; and the vic- | 
tory balanced our loss of the Castor || 
(Captain Trowbridge), some days before, | 
with fourteen sail of convoy bound from 
Guernsey to Newfoundland. li 
In 1796, France refusing to abandon the | 
Islands of Ceylon and Trinidad, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, the war began to rage 
again with increased fury. We had now 
a vast force at sea, and the Channel was 
white with our sails. Sir John Warren's 
squadron beat about the French coast like a 
smart pack of beagles, searching for Repub- | 
lican vessels in every port and creek, and 
the sans culottes scattered like crows before | 
our red and blue flag from Ems to Trieste. || 
Off Ushant, Borlase Warren, in June, 
1796, captured a French frigate, and eight || 
vessels of her convoy, and soon after | 
drove a whole convoy on the barren || 
sands of Olonne. In September of this same 
year the nimble Arethusa, under Captain | 
Woolley, a true fighting Captain, cap- | 
tured, after a sharp tussle, La Gaieté, a | 
fine French corvette of twenty guns and | 
one hundred and eighty men. 
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In 1806, Bonaparte began to show signs 
of wishing to wrest St. Domingo from the 
free blacks, and to conquer some of Eng- 
land’s West Indian colonies. Our re- 
prisals were soon made, for we were 
rough and ready in those days, and did not 
wrangle over odd halfpence in the Admi- 
ralty, where a million a year of stores were 
then said to be embezzled or wasted. 
Mackenzie of the Wolf sloop of war, on the 
Jamaica station, captured two French pri- 
vateers, Ross, of the Pique, snapped 
up two brigs and a Spanish armed 
schooner. It was at this juncture that the 
gallant Arethusa also found an opening to 
glory. Captain Charles Brisbane, of the 
Arethusa, having under his orders the 
Amazon, of forty-four guns, on August 
23, 1806, made a dash at the Pomona, laden 
with specie from Vera Cruz; a strong 
Spanish frigate lying close to the 
formidable guns of the celebrated Moro 
Castle at Havannah. The Spaniards’ ship 
was surrounded by twelve gunboats, each 
carrying a big twenty-four-pounder, and 
one hundred swarthy men. In spite of 
lee shore, the gunboats, and the fort’s 
sixteen thirty-six-pounders, Brisbane re- 
solved to go in at the enemy. An 
English sailor’s mind about fighting is 
soon made up. He instantly passed a 
bower cable through the Arethusa’s stern- 
post, and at ten a.m. anchored her close 
alongside the Pomona, in one foot more 
water than his ship drew; the Amazon 
(Captain Lydiard), being steady and 
reliable on his larboard bow. The real 
fun lasted only about thirty-five minutes, 
when the Pomona pulled down her sallow 
colours. Three of the gunboats blew up 
in despair, six were sunk, and three 
floundered on shore among the breakers. 
The enraged Spaniards, not relishing this, 
now began to grow serious, and fired 
red-hot shot at the Arethusa; but our 
nimble fellows soon put out the fire; and 
just then there was a tremendous explo- 
sion in the castle from some lubberly 
neglect or other, and the firing ceased. The 
Pomona was then quietly conducted to Port 
Royal. After all, brave men escape best 
in fighting, from being always on the 
aggressive. The Arethusa had only two 
men killed with all this fuss. It is true, 
there were thirty-two wounded; but the 
Amazon had not a soul evengrazed. The 
Spariards of the Pomona, however, lost 
twenty menand thirty-two wounded, and the 
gun-boats suffered terribly. Some money of 
the King of Spain had just been landed | 





from the Pomona by the Governor of 
Havanna, who had only just left under 
the cover of the Moro guns ten minutes 
before Captain Brisbane opened fire. 

The next year saw the Arethusa harvest 
more laurels. She helped to take the island 
of Curagoa from the Dutch, a feat univer- 
sally allowed to be one of the most daring 
naval exploits of the whole French war. 
The island, famous for its oily liqueur, 
which makes so ready an alliance with the 
coffee of Arabia, is situated about forty 
miles from the coast of Venezuela, and is 
remarkable for its strongly defensive 
position. Captain Brisbane, of the Are- 
thusa, who had been sent from Jamaica 
by Rear-Admiral Dacre to watch the 
island, which was the haunt of smugglers, 
found that the jovial and indolent Dutch 
had a merry habit of drinking the old year 
out and the new year in, and thereupon 
planned a coup de mainon January 1, 1807. 
He got stealthily close off the harbour’s 
mouth the night before, and collected his 
boats ready to dart on the Fort of Amster- 
dam. The difficulties were, however, 
almost insuperable, and never had a brave 
man more open-mouthed lions in his 
path. The harbour’s mouth, jagged with 
rocks, is narrow, and requires the nicest 
pilotage. One spoke of the wheel too 
much either way, and there you were— 
your vessel a broken glass. The wind 
blows almost constantly 8.E., and before 
hauling into the harbour you must brace 
your yards sharp upon the starboard tack, 
ready to come to the wind in the flash of a 
pistol. Fort Amsterdam we know mounted 
sixty cannons in two tiers. On the larboard 
hand wasanothernasty fort, and ahead of our 
ships, on a steep hill, rose Fort Republique, 
the fire of which could have sunk a frigate 
in twenty minutes. 

Coolly calculating his chance, and sure 
of success, Brisbane pushed off with the 
Arethusa, the Anson, and two other 
vessels, kept at the east end of the island 
till New Year's Eve, when he made straight 
for the harbour mouth. Once through its 
jaws, he braced his yards, formed his line 
of battle, and in close order silently passed 
the whole line of sleeping batteries. At 
sfx a.m. the jib boom of the Arethusa was 
riding over the wall of the Government 
House fort, the Dutch governor dreaming 
at the moment, and innocently snoring 
away the precious hour. Our ships were 
close to the Hetslaer, a Dutch frigate of 
thirty-six guns, the Surinam of twenty-two, 
two large armed schooners, and a chain of 
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forts on the nearest heights. We were, how- 
ever, far too prompt for the Dutch. The 
fort on the hill fired only five shots; the 
frigate, corvette, and schooner were all 
carried on the first rush by our cutlasses. 
Fort Amsterdam was at once stormed, and 
the Governor taken prisoner. The Com- 
mandant of Fort Republique, which was 
still dangerous, was taken by our boats as 
he lumbered across the harbour to re- 
sume command, which too much schiedam 
and a good night’s rest had interrupted. 

By ten a.m. an island, sixty miles long, 
with anumerous population, strong fortifi- 
cations, and a squadron of ships, was taken 
by twelve hundred resolute Englishmen, 
with a loss of only three men, and fourteen 
wounded. Captain Brisbane was knighted 
for this brave and dashing affair, and was 
soon after made governor of the island of 
St. Vincent. 

It was the fame this fighting vessel won, 
that led to the clever song writer immor- 
talising the ship in the following well- 
known spirited song : 

*T was with the Spring fleet she went out, 
The English Channel to cruise about, 
When four French sail, in show so stout, 
Bore down on the Arethusa. 
The famed Belle Poule straight ahead did lie, 
The Arethusa seemed to fly ; 
Not a sheet or a tack,: 
Or a brace did she slack, 
Tho’ the Frenchman laughed, and thought it stuff ; 


But they knew not the handful of men how tough, 
On honed of the Arethusa. 


On deck five hundred men did dance, 
The stoutest they could find in France ; 
We with two hundred did advance, 
On board of the Arethusa. 
Our captain hail’d the Frenchmen, Ho! 
The Frenchmen they cried out, Hallo! 
Bear down, d’ye see, 
To our admiral’s lee ; 
No, no, says the Frenchman, that can’t be. 
Then I must lay you along with me, 
Says the saucy Arethusa. 


The fight was off the Frenchmen’s land, 
We forced them back upon their strand, 
For we fought till not a stick would stand, 
Of the gallant Arethusa. 
And now we've driven the foe ashore, 
Never to fight with Britons more, 
Let each fill a glass 
To his favourite lass ; 
A health to our captain and officers true, 
And all that belong to the jovial crew, 
On board of the Arethusa. 


The engagement between the Endymion 
and the President, in 1814, was one of the 
most gallant things that happened during 
the American war. The Endymion, was a 
fine forty-gun frigate, which had been sent 
ott in company with the Majestic (Captain 
Hayes), fifty-six guns, and the Pomone, a 
thirty-eight-gun frigate (Captain Lumley), 





to stop an American expedition of three 
frigates and two brigs destined to ravage 
our coast line in the East Indies. With 
his small squadron Captain Hayes, the com- 
mander, succeeded in blockading New 
York and preventing exit or entrance. 

On her way from Halifax to join her 
brave companions, the Endymion had been 
unlucky. On the 8th of October, 1814, off 
the Roads of Nantucket, she had cast ner 
eye on a malign looking rakish American 
privateer — Prince de Neufchatel, an 
eighteen-gun brig with eighteen mis- 
chievous guns, and a swarm of smart men 
for her crew. Captain Hope’s launch, 
sent to board her, met with a warm re- 
sistance, and Yankee musket, pike, and 
grape shot finished off twenty-seven sea- 
men and marines, and wounded thirty-five 
more. Lieutenant Hawkins, the officer in 
command of the launch, the second lieu- 
tenant, and two petty officers, also received 
their death wounds. 

On the13th January, 1815, Captain Hayes 
was joined off Sandy Hook by the Tenedos 
frigate (thirty-eight guns), Captain Hyde 
Parker. That same evening a violent snow- 
storm blew the British ships off the coast, 
and, taking advantage of the terrier’s 
absence, Commodore Decatur instantly 
slipped away from Staten Island with his 
little flock of five ships, and set sail for the 
Indies. But terriersare cunning as rats, and 
Hayes, suspecting this move, had already 
stood for the northward and eastward, and 
fifteen leagues from Sandy Hook came 
straight across Decatur and his little fol- 
lowing. The clever American commodore, 
to distract his pursuers, had divided his 
chickens, and was now in the President, 
accompanied by the Macedonia brig, the 
rest having orders to gather under his 


‘ wings, as soon as possible, at the island 

of 
| Endymion, Pomone, and Tenedos instantly 
| took way after the American fugitives. The 
| Majestic and the Endymion were in the first 


Tristan d’Acunha. The Majestic, 


flight, for, to tell the truth, the Tenedos 
lagged, and the Pomone was sent to look 
after her. They were all steering now about 
east by north, with the wind at north-west 
by north. At half past six a.m. on the 
15th, the Majestic tried the distance by 
three shots, which did no good, and were 
answered with contemptuous silence. To- 
wards noon, the wind free, the Endymion 
began to overhaul her quick antagonist. 
At a quarter past one the President began 
to fling away everything that impeded 
flight; started her water, cut away her 
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anchors, threw overboard provisions, spare 
spars, and boats, and kept her sails, from 
the royals downwards, perpetually wet, 
to keep all the wind she could get. At 
two p.m she opened a dropping fire with her 
stern guns, which, half an hour later, the 
Endymion returned smartly with her bow 
chasers. Almost immediately afterwards 
a well-aimed shot drilled through the 
head of the Endymion’s larboard lower 
studding-sail, the foot of the main-sail, 
and the quarter-deck, and lodged in the 
main-deck without doing any other harm. 
It was getting hotter towards five p.m. 
The President luffed occasionally, to bring 
her stern guns to bear, and was evidently 
much galled, whereas the greater part of 
the American shot arched clear over the 
Endymion. Ata little before six o’clock, 
after twenty minutes’ half point-blank 
shot on her adversary’s quarter, the 
President, rather tired of the game, brailed 
up her spanker and bore away south, like 
a swallow, to bring her antagonist on her 
beam, and try to escape to leeward. The 
Endymion, vexed as a greyhound is when 
a hare doubles, instantly, to meet her craft, 
put her helm hard a-weather, and the two 
frigates then shot into action in two parallel 
lines. It was no use running now, as the 
American soon found. Soon after the 
execution of this mancuvre the game 
opened by the President’s riflemen pepper- 
ing at us from her tops, which the Endy- 
mion’s marines returned with great readi- 
ness, the English frigate hauling up 
lovingly towards her antagonist without 
losing the bearing of her broadside. It 
was a close hug now; for the two ships 
were not half musket-shot apart: the 
Endymion was already considerably cut in 
her sails and rigging; the President already 
| hulled badly, and her fire much slackened. 
| At a quarter to seven the American 
|| hauled up, to try and shirk the English 
| fire and encourage their Yankees. The 
| Endymion gave her friend two raking 
| and terrible broadsides, then hauled 
|| up also, and placed herself steady as a 
| bull-dog on the President’s starboard 

quarter, not to be shaken ‘off. By-and-by 
the President made a lucky hit and shot 
away the Endymion’s boat from her lar- 
board quarter, and also her lower and 
maintop-gallant studding-sails. Two ves- 
sels that do not want to run away do not, 
however, greatly require their sails in 
battle. For about a quarter of an hour 
the President, at last crippled with de- 
feat, paralysed with failure, and dumb- 





founded with the thunder of incessant 
broadsides, did not answer a shot to our 
incessant storm of fire. Presently her 
men rallied, blazed away again, and shot 
away her adversary’s maintop-mast stud- 
ding-sail and mainbrace, and, a few minutes 
afterwards, hauled suddenly to the wind, 
as if to try the remaining strength of the 
Endymion’s masts. 

Captain Hope, having no fear about his 
timber, cut about and notched as it was, 
instantly trimmed sails, and hauling up, 
gave almost a final raking fire, which 
the crippled and disabled President could 
only return with one feeble stern gun. Ten 
minutes after the American vessel drove 
further away, firing only at desponding 
and angry intervals, and very soon ceased 
to fire altogether, and showed a light. 
Presuming that the light meant striking, 
the Endymion in generous compassion 
ceased also, and began to bend new sails, 
the President’s terrible bar or chain shot 
having cut her to strips, one shot alone 
having knocked twelve or fourteen cloths 
out of her foresail. 

The light on board the President, how- 
ever, had only been a ruse de guerre. She 
had long since let fly all canvas, and slipped 
on doggedly eastward. At a quarter past 
eleven the Pomone gained a position on 
her larboard quarter, and luffing up, gave 
her two broadsides. On-this the President 
luffed up still sharper, hauled down her 
light and shouted, ‘“‘ We have surrendered.” 
The Endymion having lost her own boats, 
the Tenedos and Pomone sent theirs and 
took possession of the stubborn American. 
This was at half past eleven. In the mean- 
time the Endymion—having in the wonder- 
fully brief space of fifty-six minutes, and 
with few men, repaired her running rig- 
ging, bent new courses, maintop-sail, jib, 
fore-topmast stay-sail, and spanker—came 
up, and joined in the rejoicing. 

The Endymion had been well pounded 
in this long victorious fight; her sails had 
all gone, her masts were all injured, and 
the fore-topmast, especially, tottered to 
its fall. Out of her three hundred and 
ten men and twenty-seven boys she had 
lost ten seamen and one marine, and twelve 
seamen and two marines were wounded. 
The President’s high firing had cut away 
half the rigging and all the sails of the 
Endymion; good disabling tactics when you 
are sure of your bird, but not so good when 
the bird gives you in exchange tremen- 
dous blows between wind and water. The 
Endymion, wishing for a solid and imme- 
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diate result, went practically in for the 
mere destruction of the enemy, and suc- 
ceeded. The President was a mere mass 
of firewood, and though floated to Spit- 
head, was never afterwards used at sea. 
Her starboard side was riddled from end 
to end, particularly near the quarter. 
Almost every port sail and port timber, 
both on the main and quarter deck, had 
been smashed up. Three shot had entered 
the porthole and one passed clean through 
the after magazine. Several shot had 
! entered between wind and water, and 
some had cut the lower knees and timber. 
A great many steadily aimed balls had 
passed right through the ship, between 
the main and quarter decks and in the 
waist, and, well bored with shot holes, the 
President naturally had six feet of water 
in her hold. Five or six of her guns were 
broken or silenced. Out of her four 
hundred and sixty-five men and six boys 
the President had three lieutenants and 
thirty-two petty officers and seamen killed, 
and sixty-six men wounded—total, thirty- 
five killed and seventy wounded. There 
were many British deserters among the 
crew, but as peace was soon after con- 
cluded they were not hung. 

On her return home the President nearly 
foundered, and was only saved by the prize 
captain adopting an American invention— 
the “ umbrella,” with two hawsers on end 
of it, which had the instant effect of causing 
the ship to face the sea. 

At Bermuda the inhabitants presented 
Captain Hope with a piece of plate, and 
: his officers with a goblet, which was to 
to any future ship that should bear 

“the gallant name of Endymion.” He 
also received a gold medal from the 
Admiralty (for, to tell the sober truth, our 
victories over the Americans at sea were 
by no means frequent, for the Yankees 
had already proved true chips of the old 
block), and he was afterwards nominated 
a C.B. He was advanced to flag rank in 
1846. He had before this single fight dis- 
tinguished himself in the Topaze and 
Salsette, in destroying a French con- 
voy, near Rosas, and in capturing many 
French privateers. 





VOWS. 


Benotprye the body of the ill-starred 
Arthur, Shakespeare’s Salisbury throws off 
his allegiance to King John, and kneeling 
before the ruin of sweet life, breathes to 
his breathless excellence— 





The incense of a vow, 2 holy vow, 

Never to taste the pleasures of the world, 

Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor conversant with ease and idleness, 

Till I have set a.glory to this head, 

By giving it the worship of revenge! 
Compared with the common runof knightly 
vows, Salisbury’s was a righteous one 
enough. A knight was scarcely more than 
half a knight until he had solemnly sworn 
to do some doughty deed, and very little 
provocation sufficed the very muscular 
Christians of chivalric times as an excuse 
for a vow ; only to be kept by fleshing their 
swords in other peoples’ bodies, displaying | 
their valour at other folks’ expense, and | 
picking quarrels without any occasion. | 
Galeazzo, of Mantua, doubtless thought | 
himself the pink of knightly perfection | 
when he paid Queen Joan of Naples, for | 
condescending to open a ball with him, | 
by kneeling at her feet and binding | 
himself to wander through the world, | 
until he had subdued two valiant war- | 
riors, to be dealt with as her majesty 
listed. True to promise, Galeazzo | 
appeared at Naples, after twelve months’ | 
absence, and presented two captives of rank 
to Queen Joan, who, like a good woman, 
set them at liberty without the payment 
of ransom. 

Sir Henry Lee, of Quarendon, set him- 
self a longer-lasting task when, at a tour- 
nament, held upon the 17th of Noverber, 
1559, in celebration of the first anniversary 
of Queen Elizabeth’s accession, he vowed 
that upon every recurrence of the auspi- 
cious day, he would—unless prevented by 
accident, infirmity, or age—appear in the 
tilt-yard to maintain the beauty, worth, 
and dignity of his royal mistress against all 
denying comers. Elizabeth, ever ready to 
honour those who honoured her, accepted 
the enthusiastic knight as her champion ; 
and a Honourable Society of Knights Tilters 
was formed to insure the holding of a grand 
tourney every 17th of November. After 
keeping his martial tryst for thirty-one | 
successive years, Sir Henry, in 1590, being 
then sixty years old, resigned his office of | 
queen’s knight in favourof the Earl of Cum- 
berland. When Queen Bess had taken her 
seat in the gallery, the Knights Tilters rode 
slowly round the tilt-yard to the sound of 
sweet music, ushering in the sacred temple 
of Vesta, represented by a white silk 
pavilion, enshrining an altar, covered with 
cloth-of-gold, and illumined with wax 
candles in rich candlesticks. From the 
pavilion stepped forth three pretty vestal 
virgins, tendering princely presents for her | 
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majesty’s gracious acceptance, and the royal 
choir sang Sir Henry’s farewell :— 
My golden locks Time hath to silver turned, 


(Oh Time too swift, and swiftness never ceasing), 
My youth’ gainstage, andage at youth havespurned, 


But spurned in vain; youth waneth by increasing. ; 
Beauty, strength, and youth, flowers fading bene, | 


Duty, faith, and love are roots, and ever green. 


My helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 
And lovers’ songs shall turn to holy psalms: 
A wan-at-armes must now sit on his knees, 
And feed on prayers, that are old age’s alms. 
And so, from court to cottage, I depart, 

My saint is sure of my unspotted heart. 


And when I sadly sit in homely cell, 

T’ll teach my swains this carol for a song: 

Blest be the hearts that think my sovereign well, 

Cursed be the souls that think to do her wrong. 

Goddess, vouchsafe this aged man his right, 

To be your beadsman, now, that was your knight. 
Doffing his armour, the old champion knelt 
before the queen, beseeching her to acknow- 
ledge the earl as her knight. His boon 
granted, Sir Henry armed his successor 
and sat him on his horse, arraying himself 
in a civil suit of black velvet, and donning 
a country cap, in token he had done with 
court and camp, and so broughta long and 
loyal service’to a peaceful end. 

Montaigne writes, “‘ The Portuguese say 
that in a certain place of their conquest of 
the Indies, they met with soldiers who had 
damned themselves with horrible execra- 
tions either to cause themselves to be slain 
or to remain victorious, and had their heads 
and beards shaved in token of this vow.” 
The essayist thought Fortune should not 
second such vanity. Had acountryman of 
his been of the same wise way of thinking, 
he would have escaped much humiliation. 
It was easy for General Ducrot to vow to 
return to Paris victorious or dead, but it 
was not so easy to justify the bravado, un- 
worthy of a true soldier, who does his best 
without making any fuss about it. Victory 
is not to be won with an oath, and Death 
does not often deign to strike those who 
seek him. Let a man vow as he may, he 
cannot command fate, and if defeat leaves 
him unharmed he must live to be laughed 
at as a perjurer in his own despite; unless 
he adds crime to folly, like the Japanese 
who hanged himself lately, because, some 
thirteen years ago, he vowed to Buddha 
that he would die if he had not made him- 
self famous by the time he had reached 
thirty. Victory and death was the stronger 
vow of the hero of the old Scotch ballad, 
| who, rather than disappoint his sire’s ex- 
pectations, went forth to fight his sworn 
brother. Graeme fought and conquered. 
| With his dying breath Berrick entreated 
his slayer to fly, but the victor cried :— 





** OT have slain thee, Willie Berrick, 
If this be true thou tellest to me; 

But I made a vow ere I came frae hame, 
That aye the next man I wad be!” 


He has pitched his sword on a moodie hill, 
And he has leaped twenty lang feet and three ; 
And on his ain sword’s point he lap, - 
And dead upon the ground fell he. 


Christie Greme kept his vow better than 
the Spanish marshal, who swore over the | 
corpse of the murdered Prim to save the | 
dynasty for which his friend and colleague | 
died. 
It is hard to believe in the possibility of | 
a briber respecting the individnal he seeks 
to bribe, or feeling grateful for assistance 
obtained at a price; and surely, if it be 
wrong to bribe a sinner it cannot be right | 
to bribe a saint. Yet many have tried to 
do so. Byron was not indulging in the | 
license of his craft when he depicted his 
shipwrecked men vowing candles to their 
saints as the price of rescue. Does not 
Erasmus, describing a crew in the like sore | 
strait, say, “‘ Did no one think of Christo- 
pher? I heard one, and could not help 

smiling, who, with a shout lest he should | 
not be heard, promised to Christopher, who 
dwells in the great church at Paris, a wax 
image as great as himself. He repeated 
this more than once, bellowing as loud as 
he could, when the man who was next to 
him, touched him with his finger, saying, 
‘ You could not pay that, even if you set all 
your goods to sale.’ Then the other, in a 
voice now low enough that Christopher 
might not hear him, whispered, ‘ Be still, 
you fool! Do you fancy I am speaking in 
earnest ? If I once touch the shore, I shall 
not give him a tallow candle!’” The 
notion that Providence is open to a bargain 
is by no means an exploded one. Vienna 
owes its church of St. Charles to a vow 
made by the Emperor Charles the Sixth 
during an epidemic. Notre Dame became 
the richer by a golden lamp in payment of | 
an empress’s vow. Everybody knows how | 
Roger Tichborne vowed to build a church 
if he married his cousin within a certain | 
time ; impelled thereto, apparently, by the 
success attending a similar promise made | 
by Sir Edward Doughty when his child 
lay hopelessly ill. In 1867, a handsome 
Spanish lady, attired in the garb of a 
pilgrim of the olden time, appeared in the 
streets of Toulon. She was on her way | 
home to Madrid, having footed it from that 
city to Rome in fulfilment of a vow made 
when she fancied herself at death’s door. 
In the like extremity an Italian princess | 
vowed to undertake a journey to the Holy 
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Sepulchre, no very arduous undertaking 
nowadays to anyone. If damesof high de- 
gree can obtain renewed life on such easy 
terms, there should be plenty of centena- 
rians among the court beauties of the nine- 

“teenth century. Queen Isabella of Spain 
thought to buy Heaven’s intervention on 
behalf of a sick daughter, by promising to 
visit the tomb of Barcelona’s patron saint. 
Saints being unknown in New Bedford, 
the good wife of a whaling captain insured 
his safety at sea, by vowing to go through 
the town upon her knees when her husband 
came home again; and in 1871 the New 
Bedfordites were scandalised or edified, as 
the case might be, by the sight of a decent 
woman crawling along the streets upon 
her knees, attended by a couple of sym- 
pathising matrons, ready to raise her upon 
her feet whenever she desired to rest. 

The fulfilment of an odd vow is thus re- 
lated in a letter from Belgrade in 1867: 
“A curious and somewhat ludicrous inci- 
dent occurred here the otherday. A body 
of well-known Servians, all members of the 
extreme patriotic party, marched through 
the streets with long beards down to their 
knees, escorted by a number of barbers, 
razors in hand, and in this way entered the 
fortress, when the barbers proceeded at 
once to strip these bearded pards of their 
hirsute adornments, and send them out 
clean shaved. The fact is, that, at the 
bombardment of Belgrade in 1862, these 
Servians vowed never to let a razor touch 
their faces until they could shave in the 
fortress itself, on the day on which the 
Turkish troops abandoned it, and they 
completed their vow in the manner I have 
described.” Brantome tells of a lover re- 
maining dumb for two years in obedience 
to the command of his mistress, weary of 
his garrulous gallantry. The knight was 
silent for the sake of love—Miss Brewer, of 
Portland, in America, was silent for the 
want of it. Disappointed in her young 
days, she vowed never to speak another 
word, and religiously, or rather irreligi- 
ously, kept her vow for thirty-two years, 
until she went where all is silence. A 
native of Samarang, named Sadar, adopted 
the same method of showing his grief 
for the loss of his young wife soon after 
marriage, swearing never to speak to man, 
woman, or child again; and although he 
lived forty-four years afterwards, neither 
man, woman, or child ever heard the sound 
of his voice. This self-inflicted penance 
for misfortune made a saint of him in the 

_ eyes of the people, and shopkeepers allowed 





him to help himself gratuitously from their 
stores. Their generosity, however, was not 
unprofitable, for as soon as Sadar was seen 
to leave a shop full-handed, the Moham- 


medans thronged in to buy, thinking | 


thereby to insure themselves good luck. 
Mr. Pepys held, like Boswell, that it was 
good for men of irregular inclinations to 
bind themselves not to indulge in their 
particular vanities. Judged by the entries 
in his Diary, the experiment answered but 
poorly in his own case. On the 20th of 
October, 1662, he took his wife to the 
theatre, and ten days afterwards wrote 
himself down as happy a man as existed, 


the whole world seeming to smile upon him; | 
a pleasant condition of things he attributed | 


to having kept his vow against wine drink- 
ing and play-going—which he had done, 
by our reckoning, for the space of ten days. 
In less than three weeks’ time, however, we 
find the worthy secretary going home by 
moonshine from the cockpit and its Scorn- 
ful Lady. Early in the following year he 
owns to drinking his majesty’s health at 
Chirurgeons’ Hall, out of a tup with hang- 
ing bells, which each man rang when he 


had drained the contents. This relapse | 


was seemingly followed by a renewal of 


his resolution, for dining with the lord | 
mayor and aldermen, Pepys found the ex- | 
cellent venison disagree with him, because | 
he dared not wash it down with wine. A | 


few days later he ventured to indulge in 
hippocras, cheating himself with a very 
faint hope that imbibing a mixed drink was 
no violation of his vow, just as he flattered 


himself he was committing no breach of | 
his oath against playgoing when he went | 
to the theatre at a friend’s expense. He | 
had not even that poor comfort when he | 
sneaked to the play immediately the houses | 
opened at the cessation of the Great Plague, | 
and sat with his cloak shrouding his face, || 
in mighty fear lest any one should recog- | 


nise him. At length, weary of being the 
shuttlecock of conscience and inclination, 
Pepys let the latter have its way ; went to 


the theatre three days running, kissed | 
pretty Nelly behind the scenes, enjoyed his | 
wassail bowl at Christmas, quaffed the | 


king’s own metheglin at Whitehall, drank 


much good liquor in the cellars at Audley | 
End, qualified himself to appraise the | 
buttery beer of Magdalen College, kept his | 


coach waiting on a fine moonshine morning, 


while he tossed down a draught of burnt | 


wine at the door of the Rose Tavern, and 


enjoyed the good things of life as became | 


a sociable-hearted gentleman. In his very 
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last entry in his diary he records making 
merry with his wife and friends at the 
World’s End, by the Park. 

There is a good story of a joyial waiter 
whom some kind friends sought to frighten 
into taking a vow of sobriety. They told 
him a shocking tale of one who drank not 
wisely, but too well, and was killed by blow- 
ing out a candle, the flame having ignited 
the alcoholic fumes of his breath! He lis- 
tened, believed, and was duly horrified. 
Calling for a Bible, he then and there 
kissed the book, and solemnly swore that, 
never again, so long as he lived, would 
he—try to blow outa candle. The waiter 
was a wise man. He knew himself, and 
limited his vow accordingly. There was 
no likelihood of his affording any one 
the opportunity of moralising upon his 
end, as the author of the Maid of Sker 
moralises upon the untimely death of one 
who ruined his constitution by the use 
of water. “If any unfortunate man is 
harassed with such want of self-respect, 
and utter distrust of Providence, as well 
as unpleasancy of behaviour towards all 
worthy neighbours, and black ingratitude 
to his lip, as to make a vow for ever never 
to drink any good stuff again, that man 
must be pitied largely; but let no one 
speak of him harshly, because he must 
soon be dead!” Poor Evan Black’s vow 
proved too much for him, because he left 
himself no loophole for escape. Shrewder 
far was the Pittsburg man who swore never 
to touch another drop as long as he had a 
hair on his head, and the very same even- 
ing had his head shaved, and got drunk 
with the proud consciousness of having 
faithfully kept his vow. He might have 
paired off with Peter Pindar’s pea-boiling 
pilgrim, or with the Portuguese dame who 
pledged herself to go barefooted to a cer- 
tain shrine; in vain her friends assured 
her the fatigue would kill her; she was 
resolute. She had made the vow and 
would keep it. And keep it she did. She 
went stockingless to the shrine—in a sedan- 
chair. Colonel Edgeworth, who served 
under William the Third, was an invete- 
rate gamester ; one night having lost all 
his money, he went to his wife and asked 
her to lend her diamond earrings. She 
took them from her ears without demur, 
and he returned to the card-table. The 
stake proved a lucky one, and brought the 
colonel all his losings back again. In gra- 
titude to his wife, he solemly vowed never 
to touch cards or dice again, but a few 
days afterwards was observed drawing 





straws from a rick, and betting heavily 
upon which should prove the longest. 
Wisely wrote old Fuller, “I dislike many 
vows that men make, as of reading just so 
much, praying so often every day, of con- 
fining themselves in the matter of meat, 
drinks, sleep, and recreation. Many things 
may be well done which are ill-vowed. 
Such particular vows men must be very 
sparing how they make. First, because 
they savour somewhat of will-worship. 
Secondly, small glory accrues to God 
thereby. Thirdly, the dignity of vows is 
disgraced by descending to too trivial 
particulars. Fourthly, Satan hath ground 
given him to throw at us with a more 
steady aim. Lastly, such vows, instead of 
being cords to tie us faster to God, prove 
knots to entangle our conscience ; hard to 
be kept, but, oh, how heavy when broken.” 





IN HOLDERNESS. 


THE wind blew over the barley, the wind blew over 
the wheat, 

Where the scarlet poppy toss’d her head, with the 
bindweed at her feet ; 

The wind blew over the great blue sea, in the golden 
August weather, 

Till the tossing corn and the tossing waves show’d 
shadow and gleam together. 


The wind blew over the barley, the wind blew over 
the oats, 

The lark sprang up to the sunny sky, and shook his 
ringing notes, 

Over the wealth of the smiling land, thesweep of the 
glittering sea. 

** Which is the fairest ? ’’ he sang, as he soared o’er 
the beautiful rivalry. 


And with a fuller voice than the wind, a deeper tone 
than the bird, 

Came the answer from the solemn sea, that Nature, 
pausing, heard, 

**'The corn will be garner’d, the lark will be hush’d, 
at the frown of the wintry weather, 

The sun will fly from the snow-piled sky, but I go on 


for ever!”’ 





HAIRDRESSING. 


Tae planets have been weighed and 
measured by astronomers. A similar appre- 
ciation is often applied to smaller and sub- 
lunary matters. Men, their professions, 
and even their trades, do not escape having 
relative values assigned to them. A tailor 
has been calculated, by base and ignorant 
groundlings, to constitute only the ninth 
part of a man; but no nation, I think, has 
yet, in its ignorance, reduced hairdressers 
to any vulgar fraction of humanity. They 
are too important; exercise too much in- 
fluence; and are too superior to ordinary 
artisans for that—and no one can throw 
“cabbage” in their teeth. Nobody would 
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ever think of treating either Figaro or | to figure with proper dignity in this so- 


Louis the Eleventh’s Oliver as nobodies. 

We may look down upon a tailor with 
impunity. We can do without him, or 
nearly so. What signify clothes, when a 
man is young and well-made? Every cos- 
tume, every fit, is inevitably becoming to a 
good-looking fellow. Fellows who are not 
good looking can always defy the weather 
with ready-made suits. But shave one side 
of your handsome man’s face and leave the 
other half bearded like the pard; crop his 
head like a convict, or give him a Chinese 
pigtail ; cultivate his capillary decoration 
after the mode of the Semnopithecus co- 
matus monkey—and you will see. The 
clerical tonsure (which some scoffer has 
called the ecclesiastical ringworm), would 
make Antinous ridiculous. The Apollo 
Belvedere would be simply absurd, if fitted 
with a Sir Peter Lely peruke. 

As to women’s tailors—mantua-makers, 
when there were mantuas—who first sprang 
up in Italy, they derive their importance 
and self-sufficiency mainly from the weak- 
ness of thesex, who humbletheir sweetselves 
before them, to secure the favour of their 
artistic aid, forgetting that in the eyes of 
their truest admirers, beauty unadorned— 
even chignonless—is adorned the most. 

We are almost inclined to pity tailors ; 
for they have had to bear the burden of 
numberless jokes, and have been made the 
scape-goats of others’ foibles and faults— 
witness the once popular scene in the cir- 
cus, Billy Button, or the Tailor’s Ride to 
Brentford, which hasmade our elder readers 
shake their sides, without their suspecting 
its satirical drift. The authors and actors 
of the original lampoon did not dare, for 
their lives, to direct it with a legible address. 
Who would imagine that this bit of rude 
fun, so highly in vogue at the beginning of 
the present century, was an imported out- 
burst of popular contempt spat out against 
bloodthirsty Robespierre; against the cruel, 
green-complexioned coward who, when his 
turn came at last, had not the nerve to 
point a pistol straight to save himself 
from the guillotine ? 

The facts are as follows: the Parisian 
equestrians of the time got up an interlude 
called Les Meuniers, or the Millers. The 
whole joke consisted in the mishaps of a 
clumsy and cowardly tailor who wanted to 
learn to ride, but whocould nevermanage it. 
To those in the secret the allusion was clear. 

When Robespierre, in order to prepare 
an apotheosis for himself, had decreed a 
féte to the Supreme Being, he was anxious 





lemnity of his own contrivance. Unfor- 
tunately, the Arras advocate did not 
possess the slightest equestrian talent. 
“ What signifies that?” he said to him- 
self. “With a little time, money, and 
address, I shall manage well enough!” 
He forgot one necessary item—courage. 
No great amount is wanted, but still just 
a very little, to face and bestride a good- 
natured quadruped ; and that small penny- 
weight of courage Robespierre could not 
summon. In vain he went to take riding 
lessons, and to assume, at so much the 
hour, the dignity requisite for his future 
dictatorship. In vain they selected the 
mildest of hackneys, who would have 
steadily carried a paralytic old dame. 
All was to no purpose; Robespierre was 
afraid. Twenty times they tried to seat 
him on horseback, but the hero never 
dared to put his feet in the stirrups. 
He was obliged to give it up. Conse- 
quently, as the memoirs relate, at the Féte 
of the Supreme Being he appeared on 
foot, holding, by way of ballast, and to give 
him a little countenance, a large nosegay 
in his hand. 

The anecdote went the round of Paris, 
but whispered very low and without a 
smile. Nota theatre dared risk the slightest 
allusion to it. The Cirque alone had the 
boldness to parody the adventure; it is 
true also that the Cirque alone, with its 
stud, had the means of making the cari- 
cature complete. It has since been played, 
for years and years, before a public uncon- 
scious of its covert meaning. The pol- 
troon rider always wore a costume very 
similar to that Robespierre must have 
worn. They would have liked to give 
him his own proper name; but it would 
have been too audacious, and they did not 
venture. They went no further than the 
accordance of the first syllable. The tailor, 
who was the hero of the patriotic farce, was 
called in the programme Rognolet. 

Hairdressing, to return to our subject 
proper, marked the advent and the ad- 
vance of civilisation. In the age of 
stone, there were no curling-irons. The 
grandest feat a prehistoric barber could 
perform would be to shave his patient with 
a razor of flint. In the civilisation of 
what we call antiquity the hair was made 
an object of art, not only by hairdressers, 
but by real artists. In many of the bronze 
busts to be seen at Rome and Naples, the 
beards even are most elaborately arranged 
and curled toa perfection which must have 
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cost considerable labour. In ancient sta- 
tues, composed of various materials, the 
hair receives an equal share of attention. 
In some antique busts the drapery is of 
coloured marble, put together in such a 
' manner that the veins shall represent the 
| stripes or pattern of the cloth. In some 
|| the whole face is made of transparent ala- 
| baster, and in several at Rome the hair is 
| of bronze. The remains of paint and gild- 
| ing may frequently be traced on antique 
| busts. It is doubtful whether this be what 
we call good taste; but it would be in- 
teresting to see some spirited plaster cast 
|| really well treated after the ancient fashion. 
| There are statues in which the flesh is 
_ white marble and the drapery black, and 
which produce an effect by no means in- 
elegant. In the museum of the Capitol 
| are (or were) busts representing persons 
| wearing wigs. The wig is made movable, 


| to take off at will; so that the bust might, | 
at different times, be dressed in different | 


_ marble head-dresses. One of these, repre- 
| senting Julia Pia, the second wife of Sep- 
| timus Severus, has a wig of white marble. 
' Another, Lucilla, the wife of Lucius Verus, 
| has a black marble wig. 
| Many of our trades derive their name 
| from the articles they work or dealin. A 
_ saddler fabricates saddles and other horse- 
| gear; a blacksmith fashions black metal 
| or iron; @ whitesmith, white metal or tin; 
| a goldsmith forges nothing less than gold, 
unless he expands his title as gold and 
silversmith. A jeweller tells you plainly 
what he deals in. The barber’s name does 
, not come from the English beard he shaves, 
| but from the Latin “ barba,” the Roman 
| beard, doubtless through the French “ bar- 
| bier.” Our beard is Saxon. A Roman 
barber was simply a “tonsor” or clipper ; 
| which does not say much for the razors of 
antiquity. Wemight be tempted to guess, 
from the Latin etymology, that “ Barba- 
rians” are unshaven peoples, savages with 
beards; but unfortunately “ barbaros” is 
Greek, meaning everybody who was not 
Greek, and having for its root either the 
Arabic “ bar,” desert, or a Chaldean term, 
signifying ‘ without,”—‘ outsiders,” in 
short, exactly as the Chinese call all the rest 
of the world “ outer barbarians,” and as 
the French considered them, not long ago. 
The beard has never been a matter of 
indifference, but has even given rise to re- 
ligious wars: about as reasonable as those 
of Swift’s Big-endians and Little-endians. 
The Tartars persecuted the Persians as in- 
fidels, because they refused to conform 














their moustaches to the Tartar ritual. 
There existed at least a plausible reason 
for Alexander’s commanding the Macedo- 
nians to shave, namely, lest their enemies 
should clutch them by the beard, and so 
cut their throats, as you carve a leg of 
mutton holding it by the frizzled-papered 
knuckle. It was an acknowledgment of 
the sailors’ maxim that “‘ one handhold is 
worth two footholds.” Less clear are Peter 
of Russia’s motives for his pitilessonslaught 
on Muscovite beards. If he had any, he 
was much too great a man to tell them. 
He would have been happy had all Russia 
possessed but one beard, so that he might 
have cut it off at a single stroke. But so 
little willing were his loving subjects to 
yield their beards at word of command, 
that he had to employ gangs of officials to 
catch them, hold them down, and shear 
them, as the shepherd shears sheep. What 
became of the ravished beards, is not re- 
corded; we have never heard that they 
formed new constellations, like Berenice’s 
or Belinda’s locks. Had the clipping been 
deferred till the present epoch, money 
might have been made of it as material for 
chignons. 

Pliny states that the Romans did not 
begin to shave till the year of Rome 454, 
when Publius Ticinus brought over a cargo 
of barbers from Sicily. He adds that Scipio 
Africanus first set the fashion of being 
shaved every day. But, according to the 
same authority, after the age of forty-nine, 
every man was expected to wear his beard 
long. Young men underwent their first 
snippingat the age of twenty-one, and visits 
of ceremony were paid on that important 
occasion. ‘This firstchin-crop was devoutly 
inclosed in a small gold or silver box, and 
then presented as a votive offering to some 
divinity, mostly Jupiter Capitolinus. The 
first fourteen Emperors of Rome were 
shorn, down to Adrian, who revived the 
beard to hide certain blemishes on the im- 
perial skin. Beards held their own till 
Constantine, whose mother, Helena, be- 
came famous as the “ inventress”’ (in the 
classical sense), or finder, of the True Cross. 

Those who have visited the galleries of 
the Vatican must have observed, with ad- 
miration, that beard-dressing, in those 
days, was indeed an art. Saint Chrysostom 
records that the kings of Persia had their 
beards woven and braided with golden 
thread—showy, but as inconsistent with 
personal neatness as silken shirts worn to 
rags without ever changing them ; which 
perennial walking in silk attire made some- 
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body say that the Persians, although such 
assiduous bathers, are never clean except 
when they are in the water. The early 
French kings festooned and buttoned up 
their beards with gold. 

Apropos to the braiding and weaving of 
beards is a story told by Boursault, who, 
at an epoch when newspaper gossip was 
scarce, wrote a weekly gazette, in verse, 
for the amusement of the French court, 
and notably of the king. He happened to 
be dining at the Duc de Guise’s table in 
the course of a week in which no news had 
turned up, and complained that he did not 

- know how to fill up his paper. The Duke 
suggested that it might amuse the court to 
hear of an adventure which had happened 
at the very gates of his hotel, at the house 
of an embroidress much in vogue, and who 
was then occupied in embroidering a Saint 
Francis for the Capuchin monks of the 
Marais. One day their sacristan went 
there to see how the work was getting on. 
Through some cause or other he fell fast 
asleep, with his head resting on the frame 
at which the young woman was busy. 
Now the part she was doing was the chin 
of the saint ; so she took advantage of the 
presence of real hair, and artistically at- 
tached the reverend father’s beard to the 
face of the saintly efligy. On awaking, the 
monk was surprised and indignant at find- 
ing his venerable appendage caught in a 
snare; and there was a long discussion 
between him and the artist which should 
keep the beard, he or she. 

This story was the gem of that week’s 
gazette. The king, whowas young, laughed 
heartily at it, and saw nothing to give 
offence. Maria-Thérésa, who was piety 
itself, also laughed, without being scan- 
dalised ; but her confessor, a Spanish Cor- 
delier, did not understand a joke. Urged 
on by the Capuchins, who cried aloud for 
vengeance at the insult to their sacristan’s 
beard, he excited the queen’s religious 
scruples, and compelled her to require of 
the king an exemplary punishment. His 
majesty tried to treat the matter lightly ; 
but a woman and a confessor combined 
were too strong for him. Boursault very 
narrowly escaped having to take lodgings 
in the Bastille; his pension of two thousand 
livres was suppressed, and the continuation 
of his gazette forbidden. Subsequently, 
however, he obtained a privilege for a 
similar gazette, under the title of La Muse 
Enjouée, The Merry Muse, which he wrote 
every month for the Dauphin’s amusement. 





dressers would be defective without some 
allusion to the Capuchins. So famons 
were their beards that, to this very day, a 
favourite winter salad (chicory leaves 
blanched in a peculiar way, Barbe de Ca- 
pucin, or Capuchin’s Beard) bears their 
honoured name. Of all monkish beards, 
the Capuchins’ was the most remarkable. 
They combed it out coquettishly, po. 
maded it complacently, and, when rainy 
weather threatened, carefully inclosed it in 
a parchment bag. A few monks might 
wish to suppress this conspicuous glory of 
their order, because it betrayed their per- 
sonality at times when they wished to 
remain incognito. If we are to believe 
anecdotes that have been circulated in 
quite an irreverent spirit, more than one 
modern Dalilah has exercised her guilty 
scissors on the beard of a too-confiding 
Capuchin. When the poor victim has re- 
turned to his convent in a state more 
pitiable than that of Samson, the guardian 
father (a cunning old fox, who had escaped 
from not a few traps in his time), not re- 
quiring anybody to tell him on whose knees 
the shorn one had fallen asleep, after a 
good beating, locked him up in a dungeon 
until he had repaired his’ fault by a fresh 
growth of hair. 

A charitable countess, residing at her 
country seat near Naples (the approximate 
date is 1761), brought up two orphans 
born in a hospital close by. Carlo, a hand- 
some, good-tempered fellow, had been pro- 
moted to the rank of cook ; Rosetta, sharp 
and extremely pretty, was the very thing 
for lady’s maid. Of course they mutually 
fell in love. But Carlo was not the only 
person attracted by Rosetta’s charms. A 
young signor, in the habit of visiting the 
countess, finding his money offers rejected, 
had her carried off by four masked bri- 
gands. She disappeared without leaving 
a trace. In this part of the story, at least, 
there is nothing improbable, as English- 
men living at the present day can attest 
by their own experience. 

Whereupon Carlo left the countess and 
wandered about the country like a crazy 
creature, in search of his love. He in- 
voked her presence, but all in vain. 

Eurydice still trembled on his tongue, 
Eurydice the woods, 


Eurydice the floods, 
Eurydice the rocks and hollow mountains rung. 





One day, weary of his life, he saw 4 
Capuchin convent—no rarity, thereabouts. 
He knocked. His skill in the culinary art 
But.any account of beards and beard- | opened to him the doors of the sanctuary. 
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Carlo was a first-rate cook. Superior 
| talents are sure to make their way. His 
| fame soon reached the metropolis, and the 
| father provincial of the Grand Convent at 
| Naples insisted on securing so valuable 
_an acquisition. Brother Charles (so the 
' novice was called in religion) was mild, 
| obliging, and fonder of cleanliness than 
the rest of his companions. A tinge of 
_ melancholy, owing to thoughts of Rosetta, 
| rendered his countenance still more inter- 
esting; his light and silky budding beard 

detracted nothing from the softness of his 
features; add to this, “the gift of the 

b,” a great facility of speech acquired 
in the countess’s ante-chambers, and you 
will not wonder that he was speedily raised 
to one of the highest Capuchin offices— 
they being Mendicant Friars — namely, 
collector, solicitor, or, in plain English, 
beggar. Now Capuchin collectors have 
been known to maintain, out of their re- 
ceipts, without the superior’s permission 
or knowledge, large little families of 
children in whom they took quite a pater- 
nal interest. But whatever was given to 
Carlo for the love of God—whether brown 
bread or cakes, treacle or apricot jam, per- 
fumed muscat or half-sour wine—that he 
carried to the community, without taking 
mything by way of commission. 

One day, in the streets of Naples, while 
begging his way from house to house, he 
entered a magnificent palazzo, walked up 
its broad staircase, traversed five or six 
apartments (for mendicant friars make no 
|| ceremony of entering wherever they please), 
without meeting anybody. He was about 
to walk back again as rich as he came, 
when he caught sight of a little door. 
Tapping slightly, he gently turned the key. 
The door opened. With downcast eyes, and 
hands hidden in his ample sleeves, which 
served occasionally as pockets, he humbly 
stated the poverty of his convent. A beau- 
tiful lady, reclining on a luxurious sofa, 
returned an affable and gracious reply. 

“That voice!” exclaimed Carlo. He 
, Taised his eyes. “What! you! You! 
| Rosetta! Here!” So saying, he fell ina 
| swoon. Seven or eight tall lackeys (the 
| precise number is unimportant) answered 
| their mistress’s call, and soon brought the 
| weak-nerved friar to his senses. Left alone 
| With his former sweetheart, he necessarily 
| overwhelmed her with questions. 
| “Tamno longer Rosetta,” she answered. 

“My name now is Flavia. If I loved you 

less, I should not avow my errors; and 

even now, I cannot forgive myself for 

















having been unfaithful to you, although I 
could not help it.” 

We reduce her confession to its conclud- 
ing fact—indeed, the only one with which 
we have any concern—namely, that she was 
now rich, and disengaged. The friar ab- 
solved her with a kiss. That kiss was 
fraught with serious consequences. 

To insure the completeness of the abso- 
lution, the kiss was repeated several times. 
For Flavia, it had only one drawback; she 
did not like the Capuchin’s beard. She 
even prepared to cut it off; but Carlo in- 
formed her that such an imprudence might 
cost him dear. Upon which (as women 
will have their own way) she gave him a 
phial full of a potent liquid, with which she 
entreated him to rub his chin. If his beard 
fell off, she said, he might attribute it to 
illness or a weakly constitution. Brother 
Charles obeyed, and soon became beardless. 
But the crafty old monks, suspecting some 
trick, while the smooth-faced mendicant 
was going his rounds, or rather paying his 
court to Flavia for the good of the convent, 
searched his room and found the phial con- 
cealed in his mattress. On returning, he 
had to submit to “discipline,” that is flog- 
ging, and was then transferred to a quiet 
dungeon, where they did not keep him 
long. In recompense for past, and in 
hopes of future service, he was reinstated 
in his double office of mendicant and cook. 

His first application was made at Flavia’s 
residence, so says the chronicle, and there 
is no reason to doubt its correctness. The 
fresh-grown beard did not prevent the kiss 
of welcome. But when he explained the 
reason of his absence, and showed her the 
marks of the cat-o’-nine-tails, her rage got 
the better of her discretion. 

“T dare say!” she stormed, “you'll sto 
in that den, where they pay service with 
stripes, and where you can’t do as you 
please, even with your own beard! Carlo, 
ITamrich. We'll be happy together; we'll 
get married somewhere. I won't have you 
go back to that filthy convent! Yes, I 
will ; you shall go back—just for once. I 
insist upon your bringing me to-morrow all 
the beards of all those horrid Capuchins. 
I will quilt them into a mattress, as our 
first piece of furniture for setting up house- 
keeping. Unless you oblige me in that, I 
will have nothing more to say to you.” 

With this bit of her mind she whisked 
out of the room, leaving poor Carlo thun- 
derstruck. 

Although by no means a courageous 
person, Flavia’s last words put him on his 
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mettle. Besides, he really had no reason 
to be overpleased with his fellow monks. 
He therefore made up his mind at once, 
and set about procuring an opiate to mix 
with his tyrants’ soup, a pair of shears to 
snip their beards, and a capacious sack to 
put them in. 

The clock struck midnight, the hour of 
dark deeds. Carlo, with the shears in one 
hand and the sack in the other, stole 
through the cells and the dormitories, 
halting an instant at every bed, and swell- 
ing his sack at every halt. At last he 
reached the superior’schamber. There he 
hesitated. Should he lay a sacrilegious 
hand on that venerable beard? No, he 
could not. He felt a pang of remorse; 
an involuntary fit of trembling seized him. 
He hurried away, and, worst of all, let 
fall the big sack which impeded his flight. 

He soon took refuge in Flavia’s arms, 
who highly relished the delights of ven- 
geance, although regretting the contents 
of the sack, which she had destined for so 
useful a purpose. Herprotegé did not share 
her satisfaction. Hewas too wellacquainted 
with the fathers not to know thatthey would 
not let the trick go unrequited. 

Next morning the Capuchins held a 
chapter of an unusually stormy character. 
What was to be done? Some proposed 
the closing of the convent doors, and a life 
of utter seclusion, until kind Nature had 
restored to their chin its ravished orna- 
ment. Those days of mourning, passed in 
obscurity, were to be effaced for ever from 
their annals. Others advised (and the ad- 
vice prevailed) the adoption of false beards. 
Appearances would thus be saved, there 
would be no scandal, and they would escape 
the gibes of worldlyscoffers. On one point 
they were perfectly agreed—to make the 
guilty wretch remember it, if Heaven de- 
livered him into their hands. 

Signor Carlo, already metamorphosed 
into a handsome cavalier, might have 
escaped scot-free but for another of his 
fair one’s caprices. Learning that the 
Capuchins were to officiate at their 
church next Sunday, just as if nothing 
had happened, she insisted on Carlo’s tak- 
ing her there, in order to enjoy the figure 
they made. Great was her surprise at be- 
holding in the pulpit a monk with a most 
magnificent beard, which was suspended 
from his solid ears, but, to avoid detection, 
with only asingle thread. As the preacher 
proceeded his eloquence warmed, so much 
so that in the midst of an apostrophe the 
thread, not of his discourse, but of his 





beard, broke, and down it fell in the midst 


of the congregation, who were very near | 


shouting “Amiracle!” Flavia burst into 
a fit of laughter. The fathers who went 


to reprimand her for her impropriety, re- || 
cognising Carlo, in spite of his change of || 
dress, immediately seized him, and hurried | 


him away. 


Flavia made no attempt to soften the | 
monks by tears and entreaties. She knew | 


too well the severity of convent justice, 
and that sentence is straightway followed 
by execution. Even if his life were spared, 
she could not tell what they might do to 
him. Every moment was precious; she 
hurried off to a duke of her aquaintance, 
and, by means not recorded, obtained his 
assistance. Next morning, at the head of 


a company of archers, she went straight to | 


the convent to claim her lover. 
The Capuchins assured her, with the 
utmost plausibility, that the culprit had 
been transferred to another monastery. 
She knew better, and was not to beso put 








off, but insisted on searching the house 
with the soldiers. At last she perceived, 
at the further end of the garden, a big 
stone, which seemed to cover a grave. It 
was there that poor Carlo, tried, and found 
guilty. of the double crime of apostacy and | 
capuchinal lése-majesté, had been deposited, 

in conventual phrase, “in pace.” He was 


already half-suffocated. Beside him a few | 
pounds of bread, a jug of water, and two | 


or three wax tapers, indicated the measure 


of his existence, and some bones which lay |, 
in one corner of the vault gave him a fore- |, 


taste of the fate that awaited him. This 


spectacle caused such a ferment amongst |, 


the population that, for once, the autho- 


rities forgot their predilection for monks. | 


The convent was demolished, and the Ca- 
puchins dispersed. 


The lovers, to be out of the way of | 
monkish vengeance, realised their pro- | 


perty, and went and took up their abode 
in Paris, where, in due time, they had a 


numerous family, none of whom embraced |! 


a@ monastic life. 


YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE. | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ HOBSON’S CHOICE,” BTC. | 
} 
—_—<——__ 


CHAPTER LIII. OWEN’S TERRACE. 
Ar last, from a letter of Tony's, I | 








gathered news of Rachel Monck. She | 
was living for the while, it appeared, in | 
Owen’s Terrace, Clerkenwell, with old | 


Vickery and his sister. ‘“ My poor uncle, 
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as you are no doubt aware, left his affairs 
in a very confused state,” wrote Tony. 
“TI fear his creditors will be much dis- 
satisfied. It was judged as well to get 
Rachel out of their way at any rate. 
The poor child has gone through worry 
,and distress more than enough. She will 
have peace and quict at the Vickery’s. I 
believe him to be thoroughly trustworthy 
and faithful; he has been always most 
devoted to Rachel. The house is really 
Miss Vickery’s, who lets lodgings—a sharp, 
shrewd old maid, but kind-hearted, I think, 
and most respectable. Rachel has known 
her for years. Altogether her going there 
seemed to be the best plan that could 
be devised. I thought you knew of all 
this. If you are ever up Clerkenwell way 
it would be a charity to call and see 
Rachel. Owen’s Terrace is very near to 
Sadler’s Wells. I should really like to 
know how she is. What are you going to 
do, yourself? I fear you have not been 
very justly treated in the matter of your 
articles. But think kindly of poor Rachel. 
I'll not add more now. Somehow writing 
wearies me more than it used to.” 

There was no need for his enjoining me 
to think kindly of Rachel. Forthwith I 
hastened to Owen’s Terrace, a row of very 
small old-fashioned houses, with red-brick 
faces, burnished door knockers, and broad 
white window-sashes ; so diminutive and 
dapper looking altogether that they seemed 
to have issued from a toy-shop. The New 
River flowed in front of them, not, as now- 
a-days, bricked over and hid, like q sewer, 
but open to the sky, fresh and clear as a 
country stream. Hopeful anglers sat upon 
its banks casting their lines into its waters. 
There were then green lanes and meadows, 
dairy farms and market gardens, within a 
short distance of Owen’s Terrace. The 
inliabitants boasted of the pure fresh air 
they breathed. They were on high ground, 
they alleged ; on a level, indeed, to be par- 
ticular, with the top of the ball and cross of 
St. Paul’s. They regarded pitifully those 
condemned to dwell in less lofty regions. 

A bright brass plate inscribed “ Vickery” 
denoted the house I sought, and the lady 
who opened the door I knew at once could 
be no other than Miss Vickery. She had 
the hard aquiline features, and the sharp 
cat-like questioning eyes of her brother. 
She was short and spare, and her grey hair 
was festooned after the fashion of window 
curtains upon her lined forehead. There 
was a certain stiff spruceness about her 
attire. She wore a shrilly-rustling black 














silk dress, a towering starched cap, pro- 
fusely ribboned, mittens upon her hands, 
and a gold watch swinging at her girdle, 
which was so tightly fastened that I judged 
her to be decidedly proud of the slimness 
of her waist. Her manner was somewhat 
tart. 
“ Tf it’s the lodgings,” she said at once, 
“it’s no use. Captain Brocklebank has 
given notice; but he’s not going. He’s 
changed his mind. He’ll change it once 
too often one of these days.” 

Captain Brocklebank, I subsequently 
learnt, tenanted Miss Vickery’s first floor, 
and was an elderly gentleman retired from 
the mercantile marine service. His temper 
was uncertain, and he was much given to 
fault finding. He had dwelt in Owen's 
Terrace many years, but had always ex- 
pressed a fixed resolution to quit it im- 
mediately. With this view he invariably 
kept his luggage packed up and ready 
for departure. Still he did not depart. 
It was a frequent complaint of Miss 
Vickery’s that there was an enduring un- 
pleasantness, and that form of disagree- 
ment, commonly known as “ words,” be- 
tween Captain Brocklebank and herself. 
But this bitterness of their relations was 
perhaps mutually beneficial, and had a 
tonic effect upon their constitutions. The 
captain continned to be the lady’s lodger, 
and each was in such wise supplied with 
the stimulus of a grievance. 

I explained my mission: I desired to 
see Miss Monck; and I tendered my card. 

“JT beg your pardon; I thought it was 
the lodgings. I’ve often threatened to let 
them over his head, and he’l] find the thing 
done some day. He and his notices, in- 
deed! I’m sick of it. You're Mr. Night- 
ingale? I know the name.” She eyed 
me suspiciously, looking wonderfully like 
her brother the while. “Step in, please. 
You’d better see Mr. Vickery, I think. 
He’s in at present, as it happens, doing a 
bit of gardening. I'll fetch him if you'll 
wait a minute.” 

Presently Vickery appeared, wearing a 
straw hat. He was evidently surprised 
to see me, but he bowed politely, in an 
old-fashioned way, and ushered me into a 
tiny back parlour. 

“T was not prepared for the honour of 
this visit, Mr. Nightingale. Miss Rachel 
is well, I thank you—as well perhaps as 
we could venture to hope,” he said, in 
reply to my enquiries. “Ah, you have 
heard from Mr. Wray? Precisely. But 
there was no real intention to keep you 
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in the dark, Mr. Nightingale, as to our 
movements. You found the house in 

“Golden Square closed andempty? Yes, 
you would. It will remain closed for the 
present, probably. Miss Rachel does us 
the honour to remain with us for a little. 
We thought the change might be bene- 
ficial. It was my sister’s suggestion, and I 
quite agreed with her. Ours is but a 
humble abode, as you see, but any change 
seemed advantageous under all the circum- 
stances of the case. And Miss Rachel, 
you are aware, had but few friends whom 
she could consult. Not but what I’m 
sure I may consider you as a friend of the 
family, Mr. Nightingale. That has always 
been Miss Rachel’s opinion.” 

I assured him of my earnest desire to 
be of such service as I possibly could to 
Miss Monck, lamenting my limited power 
to aid her. 

“Tt has been, it still is, an anxious time 
for her, of course. She feels her bereave- 
ment very deeply I need not say. But 
her health improves, I think. Want of 
rest was really killing her, Mr. Nightingale. 
She was a most devoted daughter. It is 


a comfort to her now, no doubt, to think 


of that. But I need not pursue the sub- 
ject. You have called at the instance of 

r. Wray, I think you said? I apprehend, 
however, that I am not to regard you as 
representing Mr. Wray, in relation to any 
claim he may have upon the estate of the 
late Mr. Monck? No, that could hardly 
be, of course.” 

He watched me closely as he said this. 
I understood the object of his enquiry. 
I could not doubt that poor Tony’s small 
fortune was involved in the ruin of his 

ian and trustee, Mr. Monck. 

“T possess little information on the sub- 
ject,” Isaid. “But Iam very sure that 
my friend Mr. Wray will urge no claims 
of the kind you mention, to the embarrass- 
ment of his cousin, Miss Monck.” 

I fancied that his face brightened and 
that he breathed more freely. 

“Tt’s a sad business,” he said, with a 
change in his manner. “I feel that I may 
speak to you confidentially, Mr. Nightingale. 
Mr. Monck’s affairs are not in a satisfac- 
tory state. I think I told you that he left 
no will, and that I could not advise Miss 
Rachel to administer. It is most important 
that she should be spared further trouble 
and anxiety of whatever kind. There are 
many debts and liabilities. How many I 
am not yet prepared to say. On the other 
hand, there are large sums—for costs in 





Chancery and on other accounts—due to 
the estate. I am most anxious to save some- 
thing, if I can, out of the wreck for Miss 
Rachel. As a small creditor—for some 
arrears of salary merely—lI think of ad- 
ministering to the estate myself. But this 
is in strict confidence between us, Mr. 
Nightingale. I shall do nothing hastily. 
I must proceed very cautiously. Trouble, 
of course, I shall not spare, nor hard work. 
For that, of course, I am prepared. I may 
fail, but, at least, I shall make the effort, 
solely and simply, you will please under- 
stand that, Mr. Nightingale—solely and 
simply in the hope of benefiting Miss 
Rachel. I have not spoken to her on the 
subject, and I do not intend to do so at pre- 
sent. Still I find it a comfort, although 
I own that it should not be so to a man 
of my practical habits, to make mention 
of the matter to some one—to you, Mr, 
Nightingale.” 

He paused for a moment, for his voice 
was quavering, and his eyes were filling 
with tears. He refreshed himself with a 
pinch of snuff, and presently resumed. 

“T don’t want to have my motives mis- 
understood, that’s all. Somehow, I’ve come 
to regard Miss Rachel’s interests as a sort 
of sacred trust in my hands. I’ve no legal 
warrant for it, of course. It’s an old man’s 
crotchet, perhaps—a foolish crotchet, some 
may say. But think it does us good to have 
such crotchets, Mr. Nightingale. I know 
I feel the better, the stronger, even the 
younger for it. I’d give my life, if need 
were, to serve Miss Rachel. So, I’m going 
to fight this battle for her; for it will be a 
battle. I shall have trouble in bringing 
the creditors to terms. I shall compel 
them to accept a very small composition. 
But it will be that or nothing. I shall not 
administer until I see my way quite clearly 
in that respect. One of them, you think, 
might step in to administer in my stead ? 
No, they dare not. They're afraid of the 
expense; they know the liabilities are 
very considerable. Besides, you see, I 
have the advantage of them ; I’ve practical 
experience of things of this kind, and no 
one knows so much of Mr. Monck’s affairs 
asI do. I’m prepared to fight every inch 
of the ground. And I’ve everything to 
win and nothing to lose. I’m a poor man, 
as you know, Mr. Nightingale, when all’s 
said. Not that they'll find me yielding or 
easier to deal with on that account. And— 
and I shall die happy if I can save some- 
thing out of the wreck for Miss Rachel.” 

I was touched by the old man’s 
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chivalric devotion to the interests of his 
employer’s daughter. I felt that I had 
hitherto done him much injustice. I was 
remorseful on the subject of certain carica- 
tures I had at odd times perpetrated of 
him. He was but a lawyer's clerk ad- 
yanced in years, of eccentric aspect and 
quaint ways; strangely dressed, and 
taking snuff copiously out of a tin box. 
Yet, nevertheless, he was capable of hero- 
ism. His fidelity was supreme—he was 
fully possessed with the spirit of self- 
sacrifice. I began to be almost jealous of 
his love for Rachel. Surely, it could not 
transcend my own? He seemed to read 
my thoughts. 

“Tt is not only the young who can love, 
Mr. Nightingale. How it came about I 
can’t tell you; but I’ve got to look upon 
Miss Rachel as my own child—if it isn’ta 
liberty to say so. I love her as a father 
might—more, if possible. A father looks 
for a return of his affection, for respect, and 
dutiful obedience, help and sympathy, in 
his old age. I ask for nothing but the 
privilege of loving and serving her.” 

I found myself wringing old Vickery’s 
hand with a cordial regard for him I had 
not, five minutes before, believed possible. 

“But for yourself, Vickery,” I said. 

“Don’t fear on my account, Mr. Night- 
ingale. I shall not starve—there is no 
danger on that score. I’m well known in 
the profession. I’ve already had some 
very advantageous offers. Messrs. Foskett, 


| Bishop, and Erle, a most respectable firm 


in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, will want a manag- 
ing clerk after next term; I’ve no doubt 
that I can obtain the situation.” 

He seemed thankful to find himself once 
more upon unsentimental ground, as it 
were. He was a little regretful, I think, 
that he had been betrayed into confessions 
that he had by no means contemplated. 
With many other men, if not ashamed of 


| being moved by generous feelings, he was 
| at any rate anxious that the fact should 
| not be generally known. Heenlarged upon 
| his practical knowledge of the law, upon 


his intimate acquaintance with the offices 
in Chancery Lane, and presently, had 
returned to the subject of his plans, as the 
administrator of the late Mr. Monck’s 
estate. 

“And you see the matter is of some im- 
portance to you, Mr. Nightingale. You 
may be spared a reference to the court. 
As Mr. Monck’s administrator I shall be 
in @ position to transfer your articles of 
clerkship to some other solicitor, who may 





be selected by you, or by your friends, with 
that object.” 

I begged him not to trouble himself on 
that head, and announced that I had 
decided to abandon my legal studies. 

“ Dear me, have you, indeed? It seems 
a pity, too. Your handwriting was rapidly 
improving; and, really, if I may say so, 
you might have become a credit to the 
profession. And though you may not 
think so—for your experience of it has 
been a little unfortunate, I'll allow—it’s 
a lucrative profession, Mr. Nightingale. 
Looked at in the right way it’s attractive, 
interesting, exciting, and profitable. Well, 
well, you are the best judge, of course, of 
your own inclinations. And what might 
you propose to do, may I ask, Mr. Night- 
ingale? Write for the stage? I wouldn't 
on any account say a word against the 
play you were so kind as to read to us— 
The Daughter of the Doge, it was called, 
wasn’t it ?—indeed I thought much of it 
very admirable; but, as a profession, do 
you think writing for the stage would be 
satisfactory to you, would be quite the 
thing, Mr. Nightingale ? ” 

This allusion to my unfortunate tragedy 
seemed to me uncalled for, to say the least 
of it. I viewed that work as dead and 
buried; it had never been much more than 
still-born. To me, its parent, it was yet a 
tender subject, however. I could not, 
unmoved, bear much reference to it. 

I explained simply, perhaps rather 
stiffly, that I was now living with my 
kinsman, Sir George Nightingale, serjeant- 
painter to the King, and was employed as 
an assistant in his studio. 

“Sir George Nightingale 
repeated. 

“ Yes. 


? 


Vickery 


The gentleman upon whom I 

once served a writ, you may remember.” 
“ Precisely. I know Sir George in a 

way. He was not always so famous as he 


is now. I happen to know something of 
his early history. But perhaps you don’t 
care to hear anything on the subject. He’s 
your kinsman, as you say, and it is not for 
me to disparage him in any way.” 


CHAPTER LIV. YOUNG GEORGE. 


I certainty did not wish to hear Sir 
George disparaged : and yet I was curious 
to know what special information Vickery 
possessed concerning him. 

“No doubt,” I said, “he rose from a 
position of some obscurity. That is 
usually the case with great painters. 
They achieve eminence by their own 
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exertions ; not merely because they have 
been at the trouble of being born.” This 
borrowing from Beaumarchais was lost 
upon Vickery. 

He hesitated. He was willing that Sir 
George should be lowered in my esteem. 
Had I not deserted the law for him, and 
was it not a fair reprisal therefore to 
decry him? But yet the old man’s dis- 
like to needless disclosure was very 
strong; reticence had become a confirmed 
habit with him. He was probably blaming 
himself already in that he had been so 
exceptionally outspoken on the subject of 
Rachel Monck, and his plans for her 
welfare. 

“Tt’s little enough I have to tell, Mr. 
Nightingale.” he said at length. “I 
shouldn’t have used the word disparage. 
I don’t really mean that. I only referred 
to Sir George’s early days, when he was, 
of course, unknown, comparatively speak- 
ing. He was little more than a lad when 
I first saw him. It was atBath. I wasa 
young man myself then, and I had some 
relations settled there, whom I visited 
when I could. His father—old Mr. 
Nightingale”—it was very strange to hear 
of an old Mr. Nightingale—“ was settled in 
Bath as an artist, but only in a humble 
way. He gave lessons and took like- 
nesses. He lodged in the Vineyards— 
you know Bath, perhaps? Well, that was 
where he lodged. 1 remember there were 
specimens of his drawings displayed in the 
window. They were to be seen also at 
the print-shop in Milsom-street, with a 
statement of the terms upon which he 
gave instruction—so much a lesson. I 
forget how much—but it was thought to 
be very moderate. Still old Mr. Nightin- 
gale did not thrive—could not find much 
employment. He was understood to be 
very poor. But I daresay I’m only tell- 
ing you what, as one of the family, you 
already know very well.” 

“Indeed not.” And I explained that I 
was unaware even of Sir George’s exist- 
ence, until some time after my arrival in 
London. I reminded Vickery again of 
my service of the writ. That was surely 
conclusive that I knew nothing of Sir 
George. At home I had never heard his 
name mentioned. I judged these Bath 
Nightingales to be only distantly related 
to my family. 

“No, you didn’t know him when you 
served the writ upon him, Mr. Nightin- 
gale, lremember. Although, if you had 
known him, it could have made no differ- 





ence. We only followed the instructions 
of our clients in proceeding against him. || 
It was simply a matter of business. And | 
if I knew that he was your relative—I | 
don’t say that I did not know, mind—it 
was not a subject for me to be talking | 
about. It was no affair of mine. I was | 
only Mr. Monck’s clerk.” 

He paused for a few moments. He was |, 
watching me closely, as though to dis. | 
cover in my face some expression of dis- || 
trust of him. As he proceeded, his | 
manner grew more hesitating. Heseemed || 
to find a difficulty in selecting and | 
arranging his words. But he did not | 
cease to observe me narrowly. 

“Young George Nightingale, he was | 
very young then, was a handsome boy— || 
at least, that was the general opinion— || 
with fine eyes, regular features, and long | 
dark hair hanging down to his shoulders. || 
He was so smart and clever, and precocious, || 
that he was thought to be quite a youthful 
prodigy. The ladies admired him very | 
much. He was a sort of general pet and | 
favourite. Drawings of his were exhi- | 
bited, portraits even, which he had accom- 
plished when he was quite a child—only 
ten years old or so. It was predicted, 
even then, that he would live to be a | 
great and famous man. His father had | 
trained and taught him, and it was said, | 
though it was, of course, denied, that old | 
Mr. Nightingale helped a good deal in his | 
son’s drawings—touched them up and | 
improved them. I’m no judge of such | 
things myself, so I won’t offer an opinion. | 
But, if the father helped the son, it is 
certain that the son helped the father, and | 
brought him into notice. The old man’s | 
been dead and gone, I need hardly tell | 
you, this many a long day. But people of || 
fashion flocked to his painting-room. All || 
the Bath gentry took notice of young | 
George. Folks were quite proud to | 
think that the clever boy had been born in | 
their city. They patronised him, a | 

ere || 





their portraits taken by him. 
sketchy things—crayon drawings, I think | 
they call them. And they paid well for | 


them, too. Of course, this was to the 
old man’s advantage; but it was enough | 
to turn the boy’s head—he was made s0 | 
much of, and pampered and flattered, and | 
patronised by the great.” 
“Well, and what followed ?” 
“T was not in Bath long after that. | 
But so much I know of my own know- 
ledge. Not that I pretend fora moment | 
that I was on equal terms with old Mr. | 
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Nightingale and his clever son. I knew 
them by sight but not to speak to them. 
I come of very humble folks myself 
—I’m not ashamed of it. I had an uncle 
in Bath in those days, a tradesman in a 
small way of business; and my sister was 
apprenticed there to the millinery business. 
She gave it up afterwards, when she came 
in for a little bit of money, and settled here 
in London. But I had news of Bath long 
after I left it. Its gossipand talk reached 
me in various ways. And I heard a good 
deal of handsome George Nightingale and 
his goings on, the fine company he kept, 
and the extravagance he permitted himself ; 
he had learnt it of his grand friends, no 
doubt. But then they were rich, and 
could afford to be extravagant. He-had 
only his calling to depend upon. He 
had to work for his living; they hadn’t. 
That made a great difference, you see. 
Still, he was bent upon being a gentle- 
man; his good looks were not to be 
denied; and for dress he was what's called 
the pink of fashion, for all he was only the 
son of a poor drawing-master. There is 
excuse to be made for him, no doubt. He 
was very young, and he’d been so spoilt by 
flattery. He’s a handsome man, now—at 
least, that is the general opinion, I believe ; 
| but, at the time I’m speaking of, he was 
certainly very attractive-looking; I don’t 
| know that I ever saw a handsomer young 
fellow. Well, he got into debt and other 
| troubles; and then something occurred 
| which made him quite the talk of Bath. 
| There was great scandal about it. Hush!” 
| Vickery’s story was interrupted. Rachel 

Monck had entered the room. 

She looked very sad and wan in her 
black, crape-trimmed dress. Yet her eyes 
| were bright, and, as she moved towards 
me, proffering her small, soft hand, some- 
thing of a kindly smile quivered like a 
dancing ray of pale sunshine about the 
delicate lines of her lips. 

“ You are very good to come,” she said, 
simply. “I have often thought of you 
and your great kindness to me and to 
those I love. I only just heard that you 
| were here. I wus busy, upstairs, writing.” 

I noticed that she wore upon her wrist, 
as of old, the black cover to protect the 
sleeve of her dress. 

“Tt is Miss Rachel’s pleasure to do 
copying work still,” said Vickery, with an 
air of apology. ‘I have begged her to 
rest for a while; but she is wilful, and 
she must be obeyed.” 


“T must do something,” she said. “I 





cannot be idle. And I am so used to 
writing, I like it, if only because it pre- 
vents me from thinking too much. I have 
so many sad thoughts. Besides it is my 
only gift. I am not clever as other girls 
are. I can play but a very little, and 
during my dear one’s long illness I had no 
heart to touch the piano. I cannot draw, 
and have never learnt fancy work. I am 
more used to the pen than the needle. 
Besides, I have to earn money—a duty to 
fulfil. I may not be a burthen to my 
friends. So Vickery obtains work for me 
from the law stationer’s, brings home the 
papers for me to copy, and is most careful 
to spare me trouble. I could not write 
just at first; my hand trembled so, and 
the tears would come into my eyes. But 


I get on better now; my writing is firm 
and strong again, and | mean to work 
hard to make up for lost time.” 

“ Not too hard, and not at night, Miss 
You promised me that,” said 


Rachel. 
Vickery. 

“Tt shall be as you wish, old friend,” 
and she gave him her hand. He retained 
it for a moment in his, while he contem- 
plated her with a tender affection and 
respect, which invested his quaint harsh 
features with an air almost of nobility. 
Then he smiled, nodded cheerily to her, 
and quitted the room. 

“You have heard from my cousin, Mr. 
Nightingale ? ” 

“Yes. I learnt your address from 
him.” 

“Tt was very good of you to come,” she 
repeated, scarcely knowing what she said, 
I think. “ He writes to you often ? ” 

“Not very often, and but briefly.” 
She seemed almost gratified at this. 

“T have not heard from him very 
lately. He is unwell, I fear, and no doubt 
writing is irksome to him; it always was. 
He spoke of coming to London, soon? ” 

* Not in his last letter.” 

“It is better that he should stay where 
he is,” she said, with a sigh. “ He is well 
cared for there, and happy, he tells me. 
I longed for him to be here, when—when 
my great affliction came upon me.” Her 
voice failed her, and tears filled her eyes ; 
but, with a quick movement of her hand, 
she brushed them away. “I seemed so 
lonely, so completely desolate. It would 
have been such a comfort to have had him 
beside me, to have felt his hand in mine. 
But all happened for the best. Strength 
came to me. I was braver than! thought. 
God is very merciful—and I bore my 
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burthen ; how, I scarcely know; at least, 
I did not sink under. it, as at one time I 
feared I should; as, indeed, I almost hoped 
I should. It was as well poor Tony was 
away. He’s not strong, and he has a 
most tender heart. The anguish of that 
terrible time—I wince and shiver as I 
think of it, even now—would have tried 
him cruelly. He wrote me the kindest, 
swectest, tenderest letter—poor dear good 
boy! You don’t know how it eased my 
aching heart, how I cried over the letter, 
until. it was wet with my tears. I read it 
over and over again—I know it all by 
heart, every word—my kind Tony!” She 
waited for a few moments, covering her 
face with her hands. “It may seem 
strange,” she resumed, presently, “ that I 
should speak like this to you, Mr. Nightin- 
gale, almost a stranger tous. But no— 
you're not that—you’re his friend and 
mine. A kinder, truer friend, could not 
be, and you will bear with and pity and 
forgive my tears and my weakness. If 
you only knew how he speaks of you— 
and of your mother! He fills his letters 
with telling me of her exceeding kindness 
to him. I long, of course, to have news of 
himself. But to know that he is loved and 
happy is very much to me. And your 
mother seems to regard him almost as 
though he were herownson. I sometimes 
think that he is for the while filling your 
place. Poor boy! No wonder he is 
touched by her goodness to him. He has 
never known before what a mother’s affec- 
tion is like. I wish I could find words to 
tell how grateful I feel to her. I long to 
join him in thanking her for all her kind- 
ness. Is she like you, Mr. Nightingale ? 
I have never seen her face—perhaps may 
never see it—though I trust that may not 
be so; yet I seem to have known her for 
long years. You will come again? ” 

Of course I would come again. 

“ And you will bring me news of him, 
if you receive any? I am most anxious 
about him, and, ” she added, rather sadly, 
“it is natural, perhaps, that he should 
write more freely to you than to me. Is 
he better, stronger than he was, do you 
think ?” 

“‘ He spoke of improved health when last 
he wrote.” 

“You are not hiding anything from me? 
Don’t do that. Icanendure. Ihave been 
taught to be patient under suffering. 





Perhaps that inclines me always to expect 
bad news. I cannot be hopeful. But you 
will see me again when you have again 
heard from him? I may rely upon that ? 
Poor Tony: he is so careless of himself 
always. But your mother (Heaven reward 
her!) will care for him in spite of himself. 
I’ve comfort in thinking that. Good bye, 
Mr. Nightingale. Thank you again and 
again for all your great kindness to him 
and tome. I shall never forget it. I’m 
sorry now I did not see you before; I did 
not mean to hide away from you. My 
coming here was very suddenly determined 
on. But, in my trouble and despair, I 
could not trust myselftoseeany one. My 
heart was too full; my grief tap great. 
Even kind words wounded me more than 
I could bear, and kind eyes were full of 
pain tome. But do not doubt my grati- 
tude. I shall count youalways among the 
truest and best of my friends, though, 
indeed, my friends are but very, very few.” 

So I left her, more than ever loving 
her, more than ever impressed and held 
by her pallid wistful beauty, by the purity 
and goodness of her nature, by her suffer- 
ing and self-sacrifice. 

With my love for Rachel there mingled 
a respect and reverence that purified and 
subtilised it. She was to me more than 
a woman ; she was as a saint also. And if 
I might not love her with the hope of 
winning her love in return, at least I might 
pay her homage and adore her unceasingly. 

Meantime she knew nothing of—did not 
even suspect—my love. Her heart was 
given absolutely to her cousin—my friend. 
I was oppressed with fear lest she should 
discover my secret. For what would 
follow? She might do me injustice, 
suspecting that I demanded payment of 
any poor services I had rendered her. My 
motives might be misconstrued; I might 
earn her distrust, even her scorn. 

No; it was better, far better, that she 
should not know. Only it was hard, very 
hard, to keep constant watch over myself 
and hide the truth from her. My heart so 
longed to find relief in words; 1 feared it 
would betray me in spite of myself. 
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